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Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the   U.  &.,  Feb.  4,  1847. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Hungerford,  of  New 
York,  in  the  Chair,  and  the  General  Appropriation  Bill  being  under  discussion, 

Mr.  SEVERANCE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  discussion  thus  far  on  this  bill  has  turn  3d' altogether  on  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  on  the  mode  of  raising  revenue  to  carry  it  on.  The  friends  of  the  Administration  arc  divided  on 
the  question  whether  duties  shall  be  laid  on  tea  and  coffee,  as  recommended  by  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  shall  take  no  part  in  the  question  of  finance,  further  than  to  say  that  I  am 
opposed  to  laying  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  as  well  as  to  the  excise  on  silver  plate,  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  (Andrew  'Johnson.)  Were  I  in  favor  of  a  prosecution  of  the  present  war  in 
Mexico,  and  believed  it  necessary  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  country,  I  might  possibly  be  induced  to 
put  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  if  the  revenue  from  other  sources  was  insufficient ;  but  these  are  among  the 
last  articles  I  would  consent  to  tax,  for  they  are  not  produced  in  the  country,  and  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  necessaries  of  life,  and,  to  a  g.'  eat  extent,  are  substitutes  for  intoxicating  drinks.  Duties  upon 
them  having  no  effect  to  encourage  production  here,  and  thereby  employ  our  labor,  or,  by  domestic 
competition,  to  ultimately  reduce  prices,  are  in  the  nature  of  a  capitation  tax  upon  the  free  population  of 
the  country.  Now,  sir,  I  propose  to  compromise  the  difficuly  with  our  Democratic  frier>fl°>  ky  obviating 
the  necessity  for  any  such  unpopular  taxation.  Let  us  lay  no  imp««t  upon  the  tea  or  the  coffee,  and  no 
excise  upon  the  teaspoons,  thus  avoiding  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  excise  officer,  so  much  depre- 
cated by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Wick,)  who  spoke  yesterday.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  duty  on  sugar  to  sweeten  the  tea,  though  I  cannot  consent  to  Mr;  Secretary  Walker's  recent  proposi- 
tion to  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  duty  on  sugar,  while  he  proposes  still  further  to  reduce  the  duties  on  other 
productions  of  the  country.  I  do  not  see  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  sugar  production  which  should  en- 
title it  to  such  a  preference. 

Sir,  I  am  one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  House  who,  in  May  last,  voted  against  the  bill  autho- 
rizing the  President  to  call  for  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  appropriating  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  and  I  will  here  enumerate  fourteen  reasons  why  I  am  still  Opposed  to 
prosecuting  the  war,  and  why  I  cannot  vote  further  appropriations  to  carry  it  on.     These  reasons  are — 

1.  Because  the  war  was  wrongfully  and  unjustly  commenced  by  the  President,  while  Congress  was 
in  session,  without  asking  its  consent. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  war  of  conquest,  and  was  commenced,  and  is  now  continued,  with  that  design. 

3.  Because  war  did  not  exist  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  did  not  exist  legally  until  Congress  recog- 
nised it  in  May  last. 

4-  Because  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  I  can,  by  my  vote,  manifest  my  opposition  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war. 

5.  Because,  in  refusing  men  and  money  to  prosecute  the  war  in  a  foreign  country,  I  do  not  endanger 
the  safety  of  a  single  individual,  or  a  single  interest,  in  my  own  country. 

6.  Because  the  war  is  a  prodigal  squandering  of  human  life  and  national  treasure,  without  any  bene- 
fit to  the  country  or  to  mankind. 

7.  Because  a  war  between  the  two  largest  republics  in  the  world  is  not  calculated  to  spread  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty  and  elective  government. 

8.  Because  an  acquisition  of  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  establising  slavery  where  it  has  once  been 
abolished,  would  be  turning  backward  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  be  a  national  calamity,  even  were 
the  acquisition  bloodless,  honestly  obtained,  and  without  cost. 

9.  Because,  even  if  the  territory  acquired  be  made  free,  aggressive  war  is  not  an  approved  mode  of 
extending  the  "  area  of  freedom,11  or  of  obtaining  respect  for  republican  principles. 

10.  Because  I  regard  as  utterly  absurd  any  attempt  to  force  a  people  into  our  Union  against  their 
consent. 

11.  Because,  if  we  had  their  consent,  we  should  be  better  off  without  them. 

12  Because  the  money  foolishly  spent  in  this  war  by  the  two  countries  would  have  built  a  railroad 
and  a  line  of  telegraph  to  the  Oregon,  and  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus. 

13.  Because  all  war  but  that  which  is  strictly  defensive  ought,  in  this  age  of  the  Christian  world,  to 
be  regarded  as  criminal  and  barbarous. 

14.  Because  the  triumphs  of  peace  are  far  more  glorious  and  more  enduring  than  those  of  the  sword. 
I  deny,  Mr.  Chairman,  altogether,  that  war  existed  "  by  the  act  of  Mexico1'  in  May  last.     Mexico 

had  not  declared  war  against -us,  nor  had  Congress  declared  war  against  Mexico.  There  had  been  a 
hostile  collision  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  unauthorized  by  the  constitutional  war-making  authorities  of 
either  country.  It  was  the  result  of  an  invasion  of  the  Mexican  province  of  Tamaulipas  by  General 
Taylor,  under  express  orders  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.     The  Constitution  does  not  vest 
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in  the  President  the  power  to  make  war,  but  in  Congress  ;  and  if  Congress,  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  in- 
stead of  declaring  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  had  refused  the  call  for  50,000  volunteers  and 
ten  millions  of  money,  and  had  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  President  to  order  General  Taylor  back 
to  Corpus  Christi,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  This  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  do.  But  the  bill  passed  in  the  most  hurried  manner,  and  without  debate,  professedly  to 
relieve  our  army  then  alleged  to  be  in  peril,  but  in  reality  to  enable  the  President  to  prosecute  a  war  of 
invasion  and  conquest,  and  as  such  it  has  been  continued  up  to  this  time  ;  continued  only  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  Congress  in  a  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  Executive  usurpation  ;  to  be  deprecated  as 
much  for  its  evil  example,  its  surrender  of  the  manly  independence,  the  rightful  power,  and  the  just  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  as  for  its  immediate  effects  upon  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country.  Such  collisions  have  happened  before.  The  British  ship  of  war  Leopard  fired 
upon  the  Chesapeake,  but  war  did  not  follow  as  a  consequence  ;  the  steamboat  Caroline  was  cut  out  of 
the  American  port  of  Scholsser  in  1838,  and  burned;  one  man  was  killed,  and  the  British  Government 
justified  the  act;  but  this  was  not  war.  In  1806  there  was  a  warm  dispute  as  to  the  western  limit  of 
Louisiana  south  of  Red  river.  We  claimed  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  Spaniards  claimed  to  the  Rio  Hondo. 
Their  troops  came  across  the  Sabine  to  drive  off  intruders  between  the  two  rivers.  General  Wilkinson 
was  sent  there  to  protect  them.  General  Herrera,  Governor  of  New  Leon,  had  been  ordered  by  the 
commandant  general  of  the  internal  provinces  to  attack  the  American  forces  if  they  came  across  the  Rio 
Hondo.  Herrera  advanced  with  1,300  men,  and  a  battle  would  have  ensued  had  he  not  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  disobeying  his  orders.  Like  a  wise  man,  rather  than  an  obedient  soldier,  he  had  a  truce 
with  Wilkinson,  and  they  agreed  that  the  space  between  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  Sabine  should  be  neu- 
tral territory,  to  be  occupied  by  neither  party  until  the  line  should  be  settled  by  treaty,  which  was  not 
done  till  1819.  Had  General  Taylor  or  General  Arista,  last  April,  taken  the  same  responsibility  of  dis- 
obeying orders,  the  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande  would  not  have  been  fought. 

But  General  Taylor  was  not  sent  there  to  make  peace.  He  was  sent  to  make  war.  This  has  been 
so  fully  demonstrated  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Hudson,)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Davis,)  and  by  several  others,  that  I  deem  it  needless  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  Executive  with  Gen.  Taylor,  with  Gen.  Kearney,  Com.  Conner,  Com. 
Sloat,  Com.  Stockton,  and  others.  Nor  need  I  add  any  thing  to  the  vindication  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  Congress  to  control  the  President  in  making  war,  and  in  continuing  it  when  commenced,  which  was 
made  yesterday  v>y  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Davis,)  and  the  day  before  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Delano.)  Undoubtedly,  Congrcao,  do  fur  from  being  bound  to  grant  the  means  of 
carrying  on  any  war  in  which  the  President  may  have  wrongfully  involved  the  country,  has  the  right, 
and  it  may  be  its  duty,  if  the  public  safety  will  allow,  and  the  public  interest  will  be  promoted  thereby, 
not  only  to  refuse  supplies,  but  to  reduce  or  disband  the  army;  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  harm  would 
come  from  that  course  in  the  present  case.  Mexico  has  no  navy  to  harm  us  on  the  ocean  ;  and  were 
our  troops  ordered  back  within  the  rightful  limits  of  Texas,  I  would,  though  no  soldier,  undertake  by 
contract  to  defend  Texas  against  Mexican  invasion,  for  ten  years  to  come,  with  a  single  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  any  discreet  colonel  in  our  army.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  this  would  be 
the  cheapest,  the  most  bloodless,  aye,  and  the  most  honorable  way  of  "  conquering  a  peace."  I  know 
not  what  may  be  the  idea  of  those  who  use  this  very  equivocal  phrase  ;  but  if  they  expect  to  reduce  the 
Mexican  government  and  people  to  abject  submission,  or  to  obtain  a  treaty  yielding  a  large  extent  of 
the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic,  I  apprehend  that  such  a  peace  will  not  be  very  soon  conquered. 
We  may  overrun  the  territories  of  Mexico,  but  no  peace  will  follow.  The  Mexican  constitution  pro- 
hibits the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  her  territory.  Every  Mexican  authority  is  sworn  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  national  limits,  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  as  deeply  impressed  by  pride  and 
patriotism  in  every  Mexican  heart  as  upon  ours.  Hence  Mexico,  under  all  her  changes  of  admin- 
istration, has  inflexibly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  unqualified  independence  of  Texas,  though  all  hopes 
of  reconquering  it  must  have  been  given  up  years  ago.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  "  conquer  a  peace"  by 
merely  defeating  her  armies.  Old  Spain  marched  her  victorious  legions  from  one  end  of  Mexico  to  the 
other,  for  ten  years,  defeating  the  Patriot  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  putting  their  chiefs  to  death. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  murder  of  one  Patriot  chieftain  only  gave  place  to  another.  The  defeat 
of  one  army  was  the  signal  for  a  new  rally,  until  the  forces  of  Spain  were  finally  expelled  from  Mexi- 
co. The  longer  we  continue  the  war  the  more  implacable  will  be  the  hatred  of  the  Mexican  people  to- 
wards us,  and  the  larger  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  our  conquests.  We  are  told  that  Mexico  must 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  have  been  flattered  with  the  idea  that  portions  of  the  Mexican  people 
would  join  our  standard,  wherever  it  might  appear.  The  instructions  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and 
of  War  to  our  commanders  indicate  this  expectation  ;  but,  thus  far,  it  certainly  has  not  been  realized. 
The  contending  factions  of  Mexico  all  unite  to  oppose  us  as  a  common  enemy,  and  we  shall  probably 
not  hold  a  foot  of  their  territory  by  any  other  tenure  than  military  force.  The  policy  of  the  British 
East  India  Company,  which  seems  to  be  the  model  o'  our  Executive,  has  been  to  interfere  in  the  quar- 
rels of  rival  native  princes,  taking  sides  with  the  weaker,  and  then  requiring  the  defeated  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  in  lacs  of  rupees  and  cessions  of  territory.  In  this  Mexican  war  I  apprehend  we 
shall  get  neither  gold,  nor  treaties,  nor  allies,  among  the  Aztec  and  Spanish  races  ;  and,  if  we  continue 
to  retain  and  hold  any  of  their  territory  by  force,  they  will  be  the  almost  unpeopled  and  remote  northern 
provinces,  four-fifths  of  the  extent  of  which  are  barren  and  nearly  uninhabitable,  being  without  wood 
or  water.  Upper  California,  though  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  without  rain,  is  comparatively  fertile, 
and  with  a  fine  climate  ;  but  we  need  no  war  to  acquire  that.  Such  is  the  current  of  emigration  across 
the  mountains'  to  that  region — so  remote  is  it  from  the  seat  of  Mexican  population — so  intimate  its  con- 
nection with  Oregon,  it  will  require  more  effort  to  keep  it  out  of  the  Union  than  to  bring  it  in,  and  we 
might  well  and  safely  leave  it  to  the  inevitable  course  of  events.  Great  Britain  might  possibly  desire  it, 
were  there  not  already  a  rapidly  increasing  American  population  there,  of  the  most  impulsive  character, 
such  as  Her  Britannic  Majesty  would  never  undertake  the  task  of  governing.  Besides,  it  is  a  fixed 
principle  with  the  Mexicans  not  to  cede  their  territory  to  any  power  whatever.  No  administration 
which  should  do  it  could  hold  power  long  enough  to  make  the  transfer. 


r'  The  proposal,  then,  to  "  conquer  a  peace,"  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  looks  to  san- 
guinary results,  a  fearful  destruction  or  human  life  and  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  money,  heavy  taxation 
and  national  debt ;  it  is  the  conquest  of  Peace  by  the  bloody  demon  of  war.     Already 

"Sweet  Peace  spreads  her  wings  and  flies  weeping  away  ;" 

And  in  her  place  we  see 

"Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears," 

riding  triumphant  over  the  mangled  carcasses  of  men,  amid  the  smoke  of  battle,  leaving  pestilence, 
death,  and  desolation  in  his  train.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  way  to  obtain  peace.  It  is  the  common 
pretext  on  which  the  earth  has  been  drenched  in  human  gore,  from  time  immemorial. 

And  now,  what  is  the  pretext  on  which  the  war  was  commenced,  and  is  now  defended?  The  Presi- 
dent last  May  told  us  that  he  had  tried  to  preserve  peace,  but  that  Mexico  had  invaded  our  soil,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  American  citizens.  This  would  be  good  justification  for  armed  resistance  if  it  were 
true  ;  but,  as  if  be  was  conscious  that  it  was  not  true,  and  aware  that  the  world  would  not  believe  him, 
he,  in  his  annual  message  in  December  hist,  labored  at  great  length,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  to  set  forth, 
in  the  strongest  possible  light,  and  magnify  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  the  injuries  received  by  di- 
vers of  our  citizens  in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Mexico,  declaring  that  they  constituted  suffi- 
cient cause  of  war.  Why  all  the  parade  of  these  old  claims  unless  to  excuse  him  for  commencing  the 
war?  If  they  were  cause  of  war,  it  was  not  for  him  to  make  it,  but  for  Congress.  But  they  were  not, 
under  the  circumstances.  We  have  had  similar  claims,  to  a  much  larger  amount,  and  longer  standing, 
against  all  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  and  we  never  resorted  to  war  to  obtain  them.  With 
England  they  constituted  a  part,  and  not  the  chief,  of  the  causes  of  war.  By  peaceable  means  we  have 
recovered  indemnities  for  spoliations  from  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Denmark;  but  from  England, 
the  greatest  spoliator  on  our  commerce,  with  whom  we  waged  war,  we  recovered  nothing;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  incurred  a  national  debt  which  it  took  us  twenty  years  to  pay.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  policy  of  that  or  any  other  war,  it  certainly  affords  no  example  of  successful  redress  of  commercial 
spoliations.  That  war,  however,  was  unlike  this.  There  was  nothing  cowardly  or  ungenerous  about 
it.  It  was  not  a  quarrel  with  a  weaker  neighbor  to  despoil  him  of  territory,  and  it  required  all  our  united 
energies  to  meet  such  an  adversary,  whose  fleets  were  upon  our  coasts,  and  whose  armies  were  on  our 
frontier.  Once  in  it,  our  hardest  blows  were  required  for  self-defence.  1\  ot  so  this  war.  Stopping  the 
supplies  merely  stops  the  war,  and  that  is  all.  Mexico  still  claims  Texas,  but  has  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  fighting  us  for  it.  She  is  fighting  for  the  defence  of  her  own  provinces,  which  are  no  part  of  Texas. 
Mexico  had  made-  a  treaty  with  us  in  1839,  in  virtue  of  which,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  both  Gov- 
ernments held  their  sessions  ia  this  city  nearly  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  all  these  claims 
for  Mexican  spoliations.  In  all  cases  on  which  they  differed  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  appoint  an  um- 
pire. He  appointed  Baron  Roenne  his  minister  at  Washington,  and  the  amount  of  a  little  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars  was  awarded.  By  subsequent  agreement  this  was  to  be  paid  in  twenty  instal- 
ments quarterly,  commencing  in  April,  1843,  up  to  which  time  the  interest  was  paid.  Mexico  paid  the 
first  three  instalments,  one  or  two  of  them  by  forced  loans,  a  process  which  would  never  be  submitted 
to  in  this  country,  either  to  pay  a  foreign  debt,  or  any  other  purpose;  and  she  holds  the  receipt  of  our  ac- 
credited agent  for  the  4th  and  5th  instalments.  When  the  President,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  issued  his 
secret  orders  to  the  commanders  of  our  squadrons,. and  apprised  Gen.  Taylor  that  his  ultimate  destina- 
tion was  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Mexico  held  our  receipts  for  five  of  the  eight  or  nine  instalments  which, 
liad  accrued.  Yes,  sir,  there  were  only  three  or  four  instalments  due  at  that  time — nothing  like  the  pre- 
sent expenses  of  our  army  for  a  single  week  ;  and  now  the  President  would  have  us  believe  he  usurped 
the  power  of  making  war  to  compel  Mexico  to  be  more  punctual  in  paying  her  acknowledged  debts. 
He  batters  down  her  towns,  and  murders  her  people,  because  her  crazy. government,  with  no  money  in 
the  treasury,  has  not  been  punctual  in  meetins:  her  national  engagements.  Taking  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances,  the  delinquencies  of  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  infinitely  better  able  to  pay 
than  Mexico  ;  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  minister  had  left  Washington,  protesting  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas  as  an  act  of  aggressive  insult — stripping  her  by  insidious  means  of  one  of  her  most 
valuable  provinces,  I  think  there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  her  neglect  to  pay  the  instalments  due, 
since  we  took  from  her,  by  emigration  and  annexation,  a  province  for  which  we  had  in  vain  offered  her 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Such  a  pretext  for  war  is  utterly  preposterous  ;  it  is  evidently  an  after- thought, 
thrown  in  with  abundance  of  small  cunning,  to  justify  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  will  deceive  none  oat 
of  t*  e  country,  and  none  but  the  most  superficial  in  it;  while  it  derogates  painfully  from  our  national 
character  for  justice,  honor,  and  magnanimity. 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  message,  lays  great  stress  on  the  threat  of  Gen.  Jackson,  just  before  he  went  out 
of  office  in  IS37,  of  war  or  reprisals  against  Mexico  on  account  of  these  claims.  If  he  had  stated  the 
true  cause  of  this  hostile  attitude  at  that  time,  it  wou'ld  be  better  understood.  Mexico,  then,  wholly  dis- 
carding Santa  Anna's  promise  of  a  treaty  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  was  preparing 
another  expedition  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and  the  threat  of  war  by  the  United  States  was  designed  to 
intimidate  Mexico,  and  bring  her  to  terms  with  Texas  ;  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  never  lost 
sight  of  by  Gen.  Jackson  from  the  time  that  Gen.  Sam'l  Houston  left  this  city  in  1830,  till  the  act  was 
finally  accomplished.  These  claims  for  spoliation  have  always  been  little  more  than  convenient  coin 
in  the  acquisition — first  of  Spanish,  and  then  of  Mexican  territory.  And  it  must  be  added,  that  we 
did  not  preserve  our  neutrality  between  Mexico  and  Texas  with  so  good  faith  as  we  did  between  Spain 
and  the  Mexican  revolutionists. 

The  President  says  the  war  was  not  waged  for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  but  to  "secure  an  honora- 
ble peace."  Why,  sir,  we  had  peace  before  he  broke  it;  we  have  ever  since  been  waging  war  in  Mexico, 
and  if  it  was  not  for  conquest,  and  is  not  now,  then  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  insane  or  foolish, 
or  a  more  criminal  war.  The  crusade  preached  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Walter  the  moneyless,  to 
drive  the  Saracens  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  wordly  wisdom  in  comparison  with  it.    Will  Mexico, 


after  doubling  her  national  debt  in  fighting  our  armies,  be  in  any  better  condition  to  pay  the  remaining 
instalments,  or  be  any  better  neighbor  than  before?  T.^\e  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Wick)  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  the  war  might  "fizzle  out."  Possibly  he  may  have  referred  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  "Union"  newspaper  the  other  day,  that  if  we  did  not  "  revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,"  we 
might  at  least  get  the  privilege  of  making  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  If  that  is 
the  idea,  I  think  the  sooner  we  "  fizzle  out"  the  better,  for  we  shall  have  the  less  to  pay  for  our  folly; 
and,  as  for  the  credit  or  fame  we  shall  get  in  this  war  upon  a  weaker  republican  neighbor,  I  estimate  it 
very  lightly,  and  I  fear  the  world  will  make  out  a  large  balance  against  us.  The  suggestion,  as  to  the 
canal,  in  the  "Organ,"  is  the  first  I  have  seen  in  that  quarter  having  the  remotest  idea  of  utility. 

Sir,  I  cannot  believe  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  will  declare,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  prosecuting  ths 
war,  and  yet  opposed  to  an  acquisition  of  territory  as  the  result  or  object  of  the  war.  The  prosecution 
of  it  looks  to  conquest  and  nothing  else.  The  instalments  of  the  indemnity  now  due  are  as  but  dust  in 
the  balance. 

The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  how  much  territory  do  we  intend  to  take  from  Mexico-; 
and  what  shall  we  do  with  it  when  we  get  it?  For  myself,  1  would  never  have  it  recorded  in  history, 
that  we  took  an  inch  of  territory  from  Mexico  by  force.  But  if  we  do  get  it,  what  then?  The  disposal 
of  it  may  involve  a  more  dangerous  war  than  this  with  Mexico,  unless  we  settle  the  matter  beforehand* 
It  will  not  do  to  suppress  it  now,  and  afterwards  raise  the  question:  "Who's  the  dupe?"  I  wish  to  de- 
ceive no  one,  nor  to  be  deceived.  I  concur  most  heartily  with  my  colleague  (Mr.  Hamlin)  in  one  thing. 
However  we,  or  our  constituents,  may  have  differed  as  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  or  may  now  differ 
as  to  the  acquisition  of  more  territory  by  conquest,  we  agree,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  of  the  northern  States  agree,  that  if  new  territory  be  added  to  the  Union  in  any 
quarter,  it  must  come  in  as  free  territory.  This  will  be  made  the  most  prominent  article  in  the  political  faith 
of  everv  man  who  aspires  to  a  seat  on  this  floor.  The  candidate  of  either  party,  who  is  doubted  on  this 
point,  will  be  defeated.  And  there  is  good  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  The  patriots  of  the  Revolution 
never  contemplated  the  extension  of  slavery.  Hence  they  early  adopted  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excluding 
it  from  the  territories  beyond  the  Ohio.  At  that  time,  slavery  existed  by  the  laws  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  except  Massachusetts.  The  blighting  influences  of  slavery  upon  the  population  and  progress  of 
each  State,  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  its  inconsistency  with  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  then  understood  and  fully  acknowledged  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  and  their  compatriots.  They,  too,  did  not  look  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory,  and 
made  no  provision  for  it  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  If  none  had  been  acquired,  the  Union 
would  now  have  consisted  of  the  free  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin. — 14  States  with  28  Senators." 

The  slaveholding  States  would  have  been  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. —  JO  States  with  20  Senators. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  have  already  brought  with  them  the  slave  States  of  Loui- 
siana, Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  and  the  free  State  of  Iowa ;  and  the  acquisition  of  Texas, 
brought  in,  in  utter  perversion  of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  manner  and  for  purposes  in  the  highest 
degree  objectionable,  has  brought  with  it,  we  know  not  yet  what  besides  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  a 
lust  of  further  conquest,  like  that  of  the  hungry  tiger  who  has  tasted  blood. 

The  admission  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  in  1812,  did  not  bring  up  the  slave  question 
with  much  force,  because  slavery  existed  in  it  under  France  and  Spain  ;  but  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
in  1820,  did  convulse  the  Union  to  its  centre.  That  agitation  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, between  a  few  of  the  North,  uniting  with  the  whole  of  the  South,  on  an  understanding,  that 
the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  should  be  applied  to  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
purchase  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  except  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
tkat  line.  This  compromise  has  thus  far  been  carried  out.  It  did  not  apply  to  Texas,  because  Texas 
was  then  a  Spanish  province.  It  is  now  proposed  in  the  House  to  extend*  that  line  to  the  Pacific  ;  and 
the  House,  by  a  majority  of  31  against  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  of  S.  C,  has  decided  against  the  pro- 
position. The  extension  of  that  line  of  latitude  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be — it  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  That  principle  looked  to  a  division  of  territory — to  an  equality  of  political  in- 
terests and  influence  between  free  and  slave  States.  It  looked,- moreover,  somewhat  to  the  adaptation  of 
climate  to  free  and  slave  labor.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  line  would  run  counter  to  all  these  con- 
siderations. It  would  give  every  thing  to  slavery,  and  nothing  to  freedom.  For  myself,  I  am  free  to 
say,  I  am  opposed  to  all  compromises  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  admit  that  liberty  and  slavery  have  equal 
rights,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  and  favor  ;  nor  do  I  admit  that  any  climate  can  make  slavery 
justifiable ;  but  if  we  must  have  a  compromise  line,  let  it  be  drawn  with  some  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
"things,  and  the  rights  of  parties.  Such  is  the  configuration  of  the  continent,  that  after  crossing  the  Bravo 
on  the  line  of  36°  30',  just  below  Santa  Fe,  and  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  there  would  be 
no  propriety  in  going  any  further  west.  We  should  rather  adopt  a  line  running  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion along  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  table  lands,  at  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet  from 
the  sea,  passing  below  Xalapa,  and  thence  down  to  Tabasco.  This  elevation  would  generally  be  not 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  Gulf  coast.  In  this  region,  the  climate  depends  more  on  altitude 
than  latitude.  The  table  lands  of  Mexico  are  as  well  adapted  to  free  labor,  as  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  hotter  weather  in  Maine  in  June,  July,  and  August,  by  20  degrees,  than  they  do  upon 
the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico,  though  much  colder  in  winter.  The  climate  in  these  regions  is  perfectly 
salubrious,  though  much  of  the  land  is  barren  and  without  wood  or  water.  To  show  the  character  of 
the  climate,  and  topography  of  Mexico,  I  quote  from  Malte  Brun  ;  he  says  : 

"  Casting  a  general  glance  over  the  whole  surface  of  Mexico,  we  find  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  situa- 
ted under  the  temperate,  and  the  remaining  third  under  the  torrid,  zone.  The  first  part  comprehends  a 
surface  of  82,000  square  leagues.  It  includes  the  provincias  internas  ;  not  only  those  that  are  subject 
to  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  such  as  the  new  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the 


province  of  New  St.  Andero  ;  but  also  those  governed  by  their  own  General  Commandant ;  for  instance, 
the  intendencies  of  Durango  and  Sonoraj  and  the  provinces  ofCoahuila,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  *  * 
"  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  39,000  square  leagues,  Bituated  under  the  torrid  zone,  enjoy  a  eold  or 
moderate  temperature,  rather  than  a  burning  heat.  The  whole  interior  of  the  Vice  Royalty  of 
New  Mexico,  especially  the  interior  of  the  country  comprised  under  the  ancient  denominations  of 
Anahuac  and  Michoacan,  and,  in  all  probability,  even  the  whole  of  New  Biscay,  form  one  immense 
elevated  plateau,  from  6,500  to  8,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  neighboring  seas  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  Europe,  those  elevated  lands  that  present  the  appear;) nee  of  plains,  such  as  the  plateaus  of  Auvergne, 
Switzerland,  and  Spain,  never  rise  higher  than  from  1,300  to  2,600  feet  above  the  ocean/' — Malic  Brun, 
jxige  267,  vol.  3. 

Malte  Brun,  in  1825,  estimated  the  Mexican  population  at  8,000,000,  including  Yucatan.  Taking 
the  estimates  of  Humboldt  for  1803,  of  the  population  at  that  time  at  5,837,100,  Malte  Brun  says : 

"These  nine  intendencies,  situated  under  the  torrid  zone,  contain  a  population  of  5,160,000  souls, 
dispersed  over  a  surface  of  36,500  square  leagues,  or  141  inhabitants  to  a  square  league.  But  four-fifths 
o-f  this  population  are  concentrated  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  or  on  plateaus,  the  elevation  of 
which  above  the  sea  equals  in  heigh th  the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis." 

The  important  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  that,  in  1803,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population, 
of  Mexico,  within  the  torrid  zone,  were  on  the  elevated  table-lands,  where  the  climate  is  cool,  tempe- 
rate, and  salubrious. 

Texas  is  comparatively  low  and  level,  rising  very  gradually  from  the  coast.  But  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  the  table-lands  extend  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  8,000  feet  as  far  north  as  36°  30';  s.o  that,  tak- 
ing the  whole  region  from  latitude  18  to  latitude  42  north,  and  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  of 
California,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  habitable  lands  have  a  cool  or  temperate  climate,  perfectly  conge^ 
nial  to  free  white  labor,  as  much  so  as  New  York  or  New  England. 

If  we  are  to  go  on  and  conquer  these  mountain  regions  south  of  36°  30',  I  trust  we  shall  not  per- 
mit slavery  to  go  there.  The  Spaniards  never  had  any  African  slaves  on  these  table-lands  ;  they  were 
confined  to  the  Tierras  Calientes,  or  hot  lands,  near  the  coasts,  and  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side.  They 
are  now  amalgamated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  Indians  and  Creoles,  and  all  are  free. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  President's  message,  in  which  he 
defends  his  armed  occupation  of  the  territory  upon  the  Rio  Grande  ;  the  act  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  know 
precisely  on  what  ground  we  stand  in  this  controversy,  that  wc  may  judge  correctly  what  terms  we 
ought  to  demand  of  Mexico  as  the  conditions  of  peace.     The  President  says  : 

"  Texas  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  Louisiana,  ceded  to  France  in  1803." 

I  deny  this  ;  but,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  have  no  just  bearing  in  his  defence,  for  we  relinquished 
our  claim  to  it  by  treaty  in  1819.  After  going  on  to  argue  that  we  had  a  right  to  annex  Texas,  after  sh© 
had  achieved  her  independence  by  her  arms,  the  President  says  : 

"  But  there  are  those,  who,  conceding  all  this  to  be  true,  assume  the  ground  that  the  true  western, 
boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces  instead  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  marching  our  army 
to  the  east  branch  of  the  latter  river,  we  passed  the  Texan  line,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
A  simple  statement  of  facts,  known  to  exist,  will  conclusively  refute  such  an  assumption." 

And  what  is  the  "  simple  statement  of  facts,1'  which  is  to  make  this  so  plain  ?  Why,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  our  Government,  in  its  controversies  with  Spain,  in  1819,  and 
previous,  claimed  to.  the  Rio  Grande.  He  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  our  Government  offered  to  take 
the  Colorado,  and  finally  agreed  to  the  Sabine,  as  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana;  the  Spaniards,  on 
their  side,  claiming  nearly  up  to  the  Mississippi.     But  he  says,  again  : 

"Texas,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France,  in  1803,  has  been  always  chimed  as  extending  west 
4o  the  Rio  Grande.''' 

Now,  sir,  I  will  endeavor  to  show' — 

1st.  That  Texas  never  was  part  of  Louisiana. 

2d.    That  the  province  of  Texas  never  did  extend  t6  the  Rio  Grande.  • 

3d.    That,  consequently,  Texas  never  was  ceded  by  us  to  Spain. 

We  might,  with  the'  same  propriety,  say,  that  New  Leon  was  ceded  by  us  to  Spain.  But  the  Pre- 
sident says  we  claimed  Texas  as  part  of  Louisiana.  Is  this  evidence  of  title?  Let  us  see.  Spain 
claimed  it,  too,  and  Mexico  still  claims  it.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways.  We  claimed 
the  whole  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Spanish  missions  at  San  Francisco  up  to  the  Russian  settlements,  in 
rirtue  of  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Capt.  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  1792,  and  the  occupation  of 
Astoria  in  1811.  In  1803,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  negotiated  in  Paris  by  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  James 
Monroe  with  Barbe  Marbois,  the  minister  of  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  we  obtained'thc  French  title 
to  Louisiana,  with  whatever  right  the  French  had  to  go  over  the  mountains.  In  1819,  wc  acquired  the 
Spanish  title  to  all  north  of  latitude  42.  We  then  had  a  triple  claim  to  the  Northwest  coast.  (5ut  title, 
or  the  Spanish  title,  were  either  incomparably  stronger  than  our  title  to  Texas  ;  and  even  the  French  titlo 
to  include  the  Pacific  coast  in  Louisiana,  was  better  than  the  title  to  include  Texas  in  Louisiana,  because 
the  Spaniards  had  numerous  settlements  in  Texas  before  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in 
1762;  whereas,  the  country  beyond  the  mountains  was  all  a  wilderness,  and  might  be  claimed  by  any 
foody.  I  say,  after  1819,  we.  had  united  all  these  three  claims  to  Oregon,  and  the  President  declared  our 
title  to  be  established  by  "  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments,"  referring  to  the  argument  of  his  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  founded  mainly  on  the  Spanish  title;  and  yet,  in  a  few  months,  the  President, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  gave  up  five  degrees  and  forty  minutes  on  the  coast  to  Great  Britain,  toge- 
ther with -the  great  island  of  Vancouver,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river.  Did  he  "cede" 
this  great  territory  to  Great  Britain  without  an  equivalent,  and  promise  her  free  trade  besides,  or  did  he 


merely  relinquish  our  triple  claim?  .  I  do  not  stand  here  to  censure  him  for  making  such  a  treaty,  for  I 
believe  the  British  claim  was  about  as  good  as  ours,  but  to  show  that  there  is  some  difference  between  a 
claim  and  an  undisputed  title. 

When  Louisiana  was  transferred  to  us  it  was  without  limits.  It  was  to  be  as  it  was  when  ceded 
by  France  to  Spain  in  1762.  After  we  made  the  purchase  of  the  First  Consul,  in  1803,  our  Govern- 
ment opened  a  negotiation  with  Spain.  Mr.  Monroe  went  from  Paris  to  Madrid  to  join  Mr.  Pinckney, 
and  they  entered  into  a  formal  correspondence  with  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the  Spanish  minister  of  State. 
That  correspondence  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  American  State  Papers.  Our  ministers  had 
their  claims  for  spoliations  to  urge,  and  then,  as  ever  since  with  Spain  and  Mexico,  they  were  made 
auxiliary  to  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  claimed  West  Florida  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  and  claimed  westward  to  the  Rio  Bravo.  They  did  as  Great  Britain  did  on  our  northeast- 
ern frontier.  They  spread  out  their  claim  as  wide  as  possible,  to  get  what  they  wanted  by  a  compro- 
mise. The  Spaniards  claimed  that  West  Florida  extended  to  the  Iberville,  near  the  island  of  New  Or- 
leans, not  including  it.  We  appealed  to  France,  who  promptly  decided  that  she  never  considered  West 
Florida  to  be  part  of  Louisiana  ;  and  as  to  the  western  limit  of  Louisiana,  she  would  say  nothing. 

The  same  controversy  was  revived  in  1816  and  1817  between  our  minister  at  Madrid,  G.  W.  Erving, 
and  Mr.  Pizarro,  and  others,  which  ended  in  transferring  the  negotiation  to  Washington,  where  it  wae 
conducted  in  1818  and  1819  ;  first  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and'  next,  after  his  election  as  President,  by  J.  Q,. 
Adams,  with  Don  Onis.  It  finally  resulted  in  the  Florida  treaty.  No  man  could  make  out  a  better 
case  with  such  slender  materials  than  Mr.  Adams  did ;  and  those  who  seek  argument  to  establish  our 
claim  to  Texas  as  part  of  Louisiana  had  better  examine  the  correspondence  in  the  fourth  volume  or 
State  Papers.  • 

But  Mr.  Adams  declared  on  this  floor,  in  1838,  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  no  confidence  in  the  claim  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  whole  question  of  boundary,  from  the  northwest  coast  to  the  Floridas,  was  open 
for  discussion,  and  our  Government  made  the  best  of  it.  We  got  both  Floridas,  the  Spanish  title  to 
Oregon,  and  a  valuable  territory  between  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  Sabine.  The  claim  which  we  made 
to  the  Rio  Grande  was  only  a  diplomatic  claim,  such  as  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  territorial  disputes. 
To  show  how  little  our  Government  really  regarded  it,  I  quote  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  26,  1804, 
dividing  Louisiana  into  two  territories.     It  begins  thus : 

"Be  it  enacted,  fyc,  jThat  all  that  portion  of  country  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  south  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  of  an  east  and  west  line  to  com- 
mence on  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  to  extend  ivest  to  the  western  bouiv- 
dary  of  said  cession,  shall  constitute  a.  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  territory  of 
Orleans  ;  the  government  whereof  shall  be  organized,"  &c. 

The  act  of  February  20,  1811,  authorizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  above  described, 
to  form  a  State  constitution,  naming  the  Sabine  as  its  western  boundary.  The  reason  why  this  was  not 
particularly  defined  in  1804,  to  be  "  the  extent  of  said  session,"  was  because  of  the  dispute  whether  the 
Sabine  or  the  Rio  Hondo  was  the  western  boundary  of"  said  cession." 

The  act  of  April  8,  1812,  admitted  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  with  the  same  boundaries, 
and  nobody  ever  afterwards  heard  of  any  "  territory  of  Orleans"  west  of  the  Sabine  ;  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  Sabine  was  considered  the  "extent  of  said  cession"  of  Louisiana. 

The  first  of  these  acts  was  signed  by  President  Jefferson,  the  two  others  by  James  Madison,  both 
of  whom  knew  something  about  our  territorial  rights. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  very  general  impression  has  been  made  on  the  public  mind,  which  few  among 
us  have  ever  volunteered  to  correct,  that  Texas  was  once  clearly  ours,  and  was  unwisely  ceded  to  Spain 
against  the  protests  of  its  inhabitants.  This  impression  I  have  no  doubt  aided  much  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  The  President  still  propagates  the  idea  very  assiduously  ;  and  now,  for  a  much  worse  purpose, 
seeks  to  make  the  impression  that  Texas,  so  ceded  by  us,  originally  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande.  All 
this  is  entirely  erroneous,  yet  his  avowed  action  upon  this  assumption  is  what  has  involved  us  in  war. 
It  is  not  the  defence  of  Texas  which  has  embroiled  us  with  a  neighboring  republic,  but  the  seizure  of 
territory  which  never  was  part  of  Texas.  It  is  admitted  that  the  territory  in  dispute  was  never  subjec- 
ted to  Texan  jurisdiction,  or  took  any  part  in  its  councils.  It  is  admitted  that  the  expedition  to  Santa 
Fe,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  1840,  was  a  total  failure.  It  is  admitted  that  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  lowef  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  1842,  called  the  Mier  expedition,  met  with  the  same  fate- 
Both  were  captured,  and  all  the  men  sent  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  as  prisoners.  And  these  were  the 
only  formidable  attempts  of  Texas  to  establish  her  authority  in  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  the  President  says,  some  inhabitants  living  west  of  the  Nueces  took  part  in  the  Texas 
revolution.  This  is  possible.  A  very  few  did  who  lived  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Corpus  Christi ;  but  ten  times  as  many  took  part,  whose  residence  was  east  of  the  Sabine  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  there  were  more  from  Maine,  who  took  part  in  that  revolution,  than  there  were  from  west  of  the 
Nueces.     Surely  it  does  not  follow  that  Maine  became  included  within  the  limits  of  Texas. 

The  President  also  says,  the  resolutions  of  Texas  make  the  Rio  Grande  the  boundary,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth;  that  Texas,  as  we  "  ceded  it  to  Spain,"  had  the  Rio  Grande  for  its  boundary  ;  and 
so  with  this  illogical  and  juggling  argument,  having  no  foundation  in  truth  or  reason,  he  orders  General 
Taylor  into  Tamaulipas,  and  General  Kearny  into  New  Mexico,  where  the  latter,  exhibiting  a  new 
feature  in  democratic  progress,  establishes  a  territorial  government  within  what  the  President  had  before 
assumed  to  be  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Texas,  most  of  it  within  the  limits  of  the  Congressional  district 
of  my  friend  (Mr.  Pillsbury.)  Gen.  Kearny,  by  authority  of  the  President,  gives  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico a  constitution,  very  minute  and  elaborate  in  its  details,  and  appoints  all  the  requisite  officers.  Our 
State  governments,  within  the  limits  of  the  General  Government,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  wheels 
within  a  wheel  ;  but  here  we  have  a  territorial  government  established  by  a  Brigadier  General  within 
the  limits  of  a  State  of  the  Union.  I  am  curious  to  see  how  so  much  machinery  will  work.  But  mean- 
time, I  must  say  I  like  Gen.  Kearny's  constitution  much  better  in  some  respects  than  that  of  Texas, 
and  hope  it  will  supersede  the  latter  altogether,  for  it  adopts  universal  suffrage,  without  any  distinction  of 


color  ;  and  this  is  wise,  for  among  a  Mexican  population  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  wko  is  "white." 
The  Texas  constitution,  which  covers  the  principal  part  of  the  same  territory,  not  only  denies  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  all  the  colored  races,  but  prohibits  emancipation  by  the  Legislature  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners  of  slaves,  and  guards  against  any  alteration  of  the  constitution,  as  does  that  of  Florida,  by 
requiring  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture calling  a  convention  ;  then  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  convention,  to  be  again  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  a  succeeding  Legislature.  This  is  using  the  two-thirds  rule  with  as  much, 
effect  as  when  it  was  adopted  in  Baltimore  in  1844,  and  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  conflict  with  certain 
democratic  doctrines  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Algerines  of  Rhode  Island. 

If  we  push  our  conquests  into  Mexico,  this  question  of  suffrage  becomes  one  of  no  little  impor- 
tance. There  is  no  distinction  in  Mexico.  Can  we  disfranchise  the  population  i  Is  there  any  alter- 
native between  absolutely  enslaving  them  and  allowing  them  universal  suffrage  ?  I  have  not  time  to 
pursue  the  inquiry. 

I  must  hasten  on  to  my  proofs  that  the  President  is  entirely  wrong  in  his  assumption  that  Texas 
ever  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  support  of  his  views  I  find  in  the  Congressional  Globe  a  speech, 
delivered  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  the  gentleman  who  represents  the  eastern  district  of  Texas 
in  this  House,  [Mr.  Kaufman.]  Appended  to  his  speech  is  a  note,  exhibiting  the  authorities  which  he 
deems  conclusive  in  the  matter.     Here  it  is: 

Note  attached  to  Mr.  Kaufman's  speech. 

"The  following  extracts  from  standard  geographical  works  conclusively  establish  this  position,  [that 
Texas  extended  to  the  Del  Norte,]  and  must  quiet  every  doubt : 

"  '  Texas  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Rio  del  Norte.' — Morse's 
Geographical  Dictionary,  edition  1821. 

"' Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.' — Brooks's  Universal 
Gazetteer,  edition  1823. 

"  '  Texas,  claimed  by  Spain  as  a  part  of  the  internal  provinces,  and  bounded  west  by  the  Del 
Norte,'  &c. —  Worcester's  Gazetteer,  edition  1823. 

"  '  Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  in  the  former  provincias  intemas,  bounded  S.W.  by  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte.' — Darby's  Gazetteer,  edition  1827. 

"  '  Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  in  the  former  internal  provinces,  is  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Rio 
Grande.'— -Davenport's  Gazetteer,  edition  1832. 

"  These  (says  Mr.  Kaufman)  are  the  descriptions  of  impartial  geographers,  of  the  boundaries  of 
Texas,  anterior  to  the  revolution  that  made  her  independent." 

This  is  not  going  far  back  for  authorities,  nor  to  impartial  sources.  The  gentleman  might  as  well 
have  quoted  the  resolutions  of  Texas,  or  the  map  of  Kennedy,  or  the  map  furnished  by  our  Engineer 
department  to  members  of  this  body  for  their  guidance — maps  marked  in  accordance  with  those  resolu- 
tions, and  which  would  have  marked  the  Texas  boundary  across  to  the  Pacific,  if  the  resolutions  had  so 
read.  The  authorities  here  quoted,  it  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  are  all  American  school  books,  or 
books  of  reference,  published  since  the  controversy  with  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Onis,  in  1818  and 
1819.  These  descriptions  are  made  to  conform  to  the  claim  urged  by  our  ministers  then  and  previous, 
but  the  most  of  these  descriptions,  as  they  stand,  are  utterly  inconsistent,  being  partly  made  up  from 
history  and  partly  from  our  claim,  for  several  of  them  (and  they  are  mostly  copied  from  each  other  ac- 
cording to  date)  describe  Texas  as  one  of  the  provincias  intemas,  or  internal  provinces,  which  is  correct; 
but  this  precludes  the  idea  of  Texas  belonging  to  Louisiana,  for  the  provincias  internets  was  an  ancient 
Spanish  designation  never  applied  to  Louisiana,  nor  were  they  ever  under  the  same  civil  jurisdiction  as 
Louisiana. 

Our  claim  to  Texas  as  part  of  Louisiana  rests  chiefly  on  the  expeditions  of  La  Salle,  the  grant  of 
Louis  XIV  to  Crozat,  and  the  map  of  De  Lisle,  made  in  conformity  to  French  claims,  and  a  few  other 
maps  and  descriptions  derived  from  these,  all  extremely  indefinite,  and  nearly  as  inaccurate  as  were  de- 
scriptions of  Central  Africa  before  the  explorations  of  Park,  Denham  and  Clapperton,  Caille,  and  Lan- 
der. Thus,  the  map  of  De  Lisle  includes,  in  Louisiana,  all  the  country  between  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  west.  The  grant  to  Crozat  covered  this  vast  ex- 
tent. It  was  about  as  valid,  though  not  quite  so  extensive  in  its  sweep,  as  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI,  who  gave  to  Spain  all  the  heathen  countries  she  might  discover  west  of  the  Azores,  and  to  Portu- 
gal all  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  French  first  approached  the  Mississippi  by  the  way  of  Canada,  and  made  settlements  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  but  did  not  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  as  the  Span- 
ish claimed  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Florida  round  to  the  Caribbean  sea. 

In  1685,  at  the  solicitation  of  La  Salle,  who  had  previously  explored  the  upper  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  French  government  equipped  four  vessels  to  seek  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  result  of 
that  expedition  I  will  give  in  the  language  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  a  French  historian  and  geographer  of 
the  highest  reputation,  who  wrote  before  the  French  revolution. 

La  Salle's  Expedition. 

"  He  immediately  set  out  from  France  to  propose  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  sea,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  great  colony  upon  the  fertile  shores  watered  by  that  river.  He  persuaded  the  court 
by  his  eloquence,  or  by  his  arguments,  and  four  small  vessels  were  given  to  him,  with  which  he  set 
sail  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  small  fleet  missed  the  place  of  their  destination  by  steering  too 
far  westward,  and  arrived,  in  the  month  of  February,  1685,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  distant  one  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  it  was  intended  to  enter.  The  irreconcilable  hatred 
which  was  conceived  between  La  Salle  and  Beaujeu,  commander  of  the  ships,  rendered  this  error  infi- 
nitely more  fatal  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  These  two  haughty  men,  impatient  of  separating  from 
each  other,  resolved  to  land  the  whole  embarcation  upon  the  very  coast  where  they  had  been  conducted 
by  chance.     After  this  desperate  measure  the  ships  went  away,  and  there  only  remained  upon  these 
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unknown  coasts  170  men,  most  of  them  very  corrupt,  and  all  of  them  displeased,  not  without  reason. 
They  had  but  few  tools,  a'small  quantity  of  provisions,  and  little  ammunition.  The  remainder  of  what 
was  to  serve  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  State  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  from  the  perfidy  or 
wickedness  of  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  landing  of  them. 

"  The  proud  and  unshaken  soul  of  La  Salle  was  not,  however,  depressed  by  these  misfortunes. 
Suspecting  that  the  rivers  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  bay  where  he  had  entered  might  be 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  he  spent  several  months  in  clearing  up  his  doubts.  Unde- 
ceived in  these  expectations,  he  neglected  the  object  of  his  expedition.  Instead  of  looking  for  guides 
among  the  savages,  who  would  have  directed  him  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  chose  to  penetrate 
into  the  inland  countries,  and  to  inform  himself  of  the  famous  mines  of  St.  Barbe.  He  was  wholly 
taken  up  with  this  absurd  project,  when  he  was  massacred  by  some  of  his  companions,  who  were  in- 
censed at  his  haughtiness  and  the  violence  of  his  disposition. 

"  The  death  of  La  Salle  soon  occasioned  the  rest  of  the  company  to  disperse.  The  villains  who 
had  murdered  him  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  Several  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many  perished 
by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  neighboring  Spaniards  loaded  some  of  these  adventurers  with  chains, 
and  they  ended  their  days  in  the  mines.  The  savages  surprised  the  fort  which  had  been  erected,  and 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  fury.  Seven  men  only  escaped  these  numerous  disasters  ;  and  these,  after 
wandering  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  came  to  Canada  by  the  Illinois  country.  These  distresses  soon 
made  the  French  lose  sight  of  a  region  which- was  still  but  little  known." — Abbe  Raynal,  pp.  198,  199, 
vol.  v. 

In  Abbe  Raynal 's  map,  vol.  ii,  p.  349,  he  marks  the  country  far  to  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  in. 
the  kingdom  of  New  Leon.  He  marks  the  point  of  La  Salle's  landing,  but  does  not  claim  that  the 
country  ever  belonged  to  the  French ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  describes  it  as  part  of  New  Spain,  and  de- 
signates all  the  towns  and  rivers  by  Spanish  names,  except  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  where  La  Salle 
landed.     In  vol.  v,  page  217,  he  says: 

"  Though  the  French  must  have  been  desirous  of  drawing  near  to  Mexico,  they  have  formed  no 
settlements  upon  the  coast  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  undoubtedly  apprehen- 
sive of  offending  the  Spaniards,  who  would  not  patiently  have  suffered  them  in  the  neighborhood." 

Here  is  a  distinct  assertion,  by  the  highest  French  authority  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  That 
the  French,  while  they  held  Louisiana,  never  made  any  settlement  on  the  coast  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  fact  is  otherwise  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  most  western  post  of  the  French  was  Natch. toches,  on 
Red  River,  while  the  Spaniards  held  the  post  of  the  Adaes,  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

Next  in  order  of  date  is  Pinkerton,  the  highest  English  authority  of  his  time.  Vol.  ii,  page  458, 
in  describing  New  Spain,  he  says  : 

"Boundaries. — The  provinces  further  to  the  north  are  Cinaloa,  and  others  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
with  that  large  Chersonese  itself.  New  Mexico  includes  the  most  northern  central  settlements  upon  the 
Rio  Bravo;  while,  towards  the  east,  Louisiana  and  the  two  Floridas  complete  the  chief  denominations. 
But  the  great  divisions  are,  properly,  only  four.  1.  Louisiana.  2.  The  two  Floridas.  3.  New  Mexi- 
co, which  contains  Coaquila,  New  Estramadura,  Sonora,  Texas,  and  New  Navarre.  4.  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  which  includes  the  other  provinces,  and  seems  to  extend  to  the  river  Heaqui,  but  the  boundaries 
between  Old  and  New  Mexico  do  not  seem  to  be  indicated  with  any  precision." 

Pinkerton's  Atlas  marks  the  limits  of  Texas  very  distinctly.  Its  western  boundary  follows  up  the 
Nueces  a  short  distance,  until  that  river  inclines  to  the  west,  then  leaving  it  strikes  further  east,  crossing 
the  San  Antonio  and  the  Colorado.  Its  northern  boundary  is  distinctly  marked  far  to  the  south  of  Red 
river,  and  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Mermen  tas,.  marked  notxmly  east  of  the  Sabine,  but  east  of  another 
river,  the  "  Carcusin,"  probably  Calcasieu. 

There  is  inaccuracy  about  the  position  of  these  streams,  and  some  confusion  in  the  names,  but  no 
uncertainty  in  placing  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  a  considerable  distance  east  of  the  Sabine,  and 
of  Texas  on  or  east  of  the  Nueces. 

The  whole  of  Texas  is  placed  in  Pinkerton's  map,  as  Humboldt  places  it,  in  the  intendancy  of  San 
Luis  Potosi.  And  now  I  come  to  Humboldt,  that  prince  of  geographers  and  travellers,  who  had  free 
admission  to  the  royal  archives  at  Madrid  and  Mexico,  and  spent  years  in  exploring  the  countries  he  de- 
scribes.    Humboldt  says,  page  265,  vol.  1 : 

"  Before  the  introduction  of  the  new  administration  of  Count  Don  Jose  de  Galvez,  minister  of  the 
Indies,  New  Spain  contained,  1.  El  Reyno  de  (the  kingdom  of)  Mexico.  2.  El  Reyno  de  Nuevo  Galicia. 
3'.  El  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon.  4.  La  Colonia  Nuevo  Santander,  (Tamaulipas.)  5.  La  Provincia  de 
Texas.  6.  La  Provincia  de  Coahuila.  7.  La  Provincia  de  Nueva  Biscaya.  8.  La  Provincia  de  la 
Sonora.  9.  La  Provincia  de  Nueva  Mexico.  10.  Ambas  Californias,  or  Las  Provincias  de  la  Vieja  y 
Nueva  California." 

Nothing  is  said  here  of  Louisiana,  which  was  an  entirely  distinct  province.  Humboldt's  general 
map  of  New  Spain  was  made  up  by  him  in  1803,  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  which  labor  he  was  assisted  by  M.  D'Elhuyar,  the  director  of  the  school,  who  had  been  a  long  time 
collecting  information  with  a  view  to  such  a  general  map.  Humboldt  gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  maps 
and  charts,  mostly  Spanish,  but  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  French,  and  one  in  Latin  which  he  obtained  at 
Rome.  All  these  were  corrected  by  his  own  observations,  from  which  he  made  no  doubt  the  most  ac- 
curate map  of  New  Spain  then  existing. 

Humboldt,  vol.  1,  page  267,  says,  Mexico  is  now  divided  into  twelve  intendencies;  and  here  is  one 
of  them  : 

"  Intendencia  de  San  Luis  Potosi. — It  comprehends  the  province  of  Texas,  La  Colonia  de  Nuevo  San- 
tander, and  Coahuila,  El  Nueva  Reyno  de  Leon,  and  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Altamira,  Catorce,  and 
Raymos."    These  were  the  divisions  established  in  1776. 


The  province  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Del  Norte,  was  not  in  this  intendency. 
The  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  was  hit.  31. 

Humboldt  gives  the  population,  in  1803,  New  Santander,  (now  Tamaulipas,)  38,000,  Coahuila 
16,900,  Texas  21,000,  New  Mexico  40,000. 

Humboldt,  volume  2,  page  230,  says:  "  At  present  the  intendant  of  San  Luis  Potosi  considers  the 
Rio  Mermen tas  (Rio  Hondo)  or  Mexicana,  which  (lows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  east  of  the  Rio 
de  Sabina,  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  province  of  Texas,  and  consequently  of  his  whole  intendancy." 

Humboldt's  map  so  marks  the  eastern  limit  of  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and,  like  Pinker- 
ton,  he  includes  in  Texas  less  than  one-third  the  extent  claimed  in  the  Texas  resolutions.  Humboldt's 
work  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the  French  language,  in  1808. 

I  come  now  to  an  American  authority.  Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Jefferson  sent 
several  detachments  of  the  army  on  exploring  expeditions.  Lewis  and  Clark  went  up  the  Missouri  and 
oyer  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Lieutenant  Pike  went,  in  1805,  up- to  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  1806  and  1807  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  being  instructed  to  return  down  the 
Red  river,  to  which  stream  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  our  claim  might  be  made  good.  Pike  mistook  the' 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  Red  river,  and  followed  down  the  stream  until  he  met  a  party  of  Spanish 
dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  to  watch  his  motions,  probably  suspecting  he  might  be  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Burr,  whose  conspiracy  then  agitated  the  country ;  or,  if  in  the  United  States  service,  that  he 
might  intend  to  get  possession  of  the  country  cinder  the  Louisiana  claim.  When  Pike  was  informed 
that  he  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  Bravo,  he  says  he  immediately  rolled  up  his  flag,  aware  that  he  had 
compromitted  his  Government  by  trespassing  on  Spanish  territory.  He  was  conducted  down  to  Santa 
Fe,  where,  after  a  delay  of  some  days,  Governor  Aliencaster  sent  him  under  escort  to  Chihuahua,  to  be 
further  examined  and  disposed  of  by  SalCedo,  the  governor  general.  There  all  his  papers  were  ex- 
amined, but  he  was  otherwise  treated  politely,  and  he  and  his  men  were  sent  under  a  Spanish  escort 
down  to  San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  and  thence  across  the  country  to  the  Sabine,  where  he  was  dismissed. 
After  his  return  he  published  a  report  of  his  doings,  with  maps  of  the  regions  through  which  he  passed. 
His  conduct  was  approved  by  the  Government,  and  his  report  became  a  public  document.  It  is  in  the 
library,  and  a  very  interesting  volume  it  is. 

On  his  map  the  boundaries  of  Texas  on  the  west  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  defined  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  mark  the  line  between  Coahuila  and  Texas,  in  1834,  and  come  very  close  to 
the  old  town  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  .nowhere  running  north  of  Red  river,  nor  including  all  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Brasos,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  description,  which  we  copy  from  pages 
29  and  30  of  his  apendix  to  part  2d  : 

"  The  province  of  Texas  lies  between  27°  30'  and  35°  north  latitude,  and  98  and  104  west  longitude, 
bordered  north  by  Louisiana,  [does  not  say  it  was  part  of  Louisiana,  but  part  of  Neio  Spain,]  east  by  the 
territory  of  Orleans ;  west  by  Cogquilla  (Coahuila)  and  New  Mexico,  and  south  by  New  San  Ander, 
[now  Tamaulipas.]  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  may  be  500  miles,  and  breadth  from  east  to 
west  350." 

Describing  its  rivers,  Lieutenant  Pike  says  : 

uThe  Red  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Cogquilla,  (Coahuila,)  in  33°  north  latitude,  and 
104°  30'  west  longitude,  but,  bending  to  the  east,  enters  the  province  of  Texas;  and,  after  a  winding  course 
of  about  600  miles,  disembogues  itself  into  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  29th  deg.  of  north  lat.1' 

The  river  here  described  is  of  course  not  the  Red  river  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Colorado,  which. 
in  Spanish  is  the  same  thing  as  Red  river. 

Here  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  the  Red  river,  or  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest rivers  of  Texas,  takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Coahuila,  and  so  it  appears  by  his  map. 
Describing  the  Brasos,  he  says,  also  : 

"  The  river  Brasos  takes  its  source  in  the  province  of  Cogquilla,  [Coahuila,]  in  34°  north  latitude, 
and  105° 'west  longitude  ;  enters  the  province  of  Texas,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
28°  40"  after  a  course  of  750  miles." 

So,  then,  both  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  province  of  Coahuila,  and  enter  Texas.  Bear  in 
snind,  that  westward  of  these  rivers,  and  between  them  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  are  the  San  Antonio,  the 
Cruadaloupe,  the  Nueces,  and  several  smaller  rivers,  all  fallinginto  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Now,  for  another  river.     Lieut.  Pike  savs  : 

u  The  Sabine  river,  the  present  limit  between  the  Spanish  dominions  and  the  tei-ritories  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  quarter,  takes  its  source  in  about  the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  29°  50'.  It  may  be  300  miles  in  length,  by  its  meanders,  and,  at  the  road,  about  50  yards  in 
-width.     Here  the  Spaniards  keep  a  guard  and  ferry  boat." 

The  Nueces  is  not  distinctly  marked  in  Pike's  map.  When  he  crossed  it,  he  probably  took  it  for  a 
branch  of  the  Guadaloupe  or  San  Antonio  ;  but  the  eastern  limit  of  New  Santander,  (now  Tamaulipas,) 
is  very  distinctly  and  strongly  marked  rather  farther  east  than  the  position  of  the  Nueces,  and  where 
the  exact  line  no  doubt  was,  as  determined  by  Gen.  Almonte,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  in  1834,  com- 
mencing at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Aransas. 

In  Pike's  map  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Red  river,  and  Arkansas,  he  marks  the  site  of  the  en- 
campment of  Gen.  Wilkinson  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sabine,  and  the  Spanish  Governor  Herrera's 
cantonment  a  little  below,  on  the  western  side  the  same  river,  both  on  the  road  from  Natchitoches,  on 
Red  river,  to  Nacogdoches,  on  the  Rio  Toyac ;  and  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Red  river  is  displayed 
the  words,  "Neutral  Territory." 

Is  not  the  publication  of  the  report,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  conclusive  that  Mr~ 
Jefferson  did  not  really  claim  Texas  as  a  part  of  Louigiana?  Yet  the  President  says,  wq  ceded  it  ta 
Spain,  and  that  it  "  always  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande." 
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Here  follows  another  item  of  testimony.  It  is  MalleBrun's  account  of  Xew  Spain,  another  French 
authority,  published  about  1825  : 

"According  to  the  ancient  division,  still  very  much  in  use  in  the  country,  J\iew  Spain  formed — 
1.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico.  2.  The  kingdom  of  New  Gallicia.  3.  The  kingdom  of  New  Leon.  4. 
The  colony  of  New  St,  Andero.  5.  The  province  of  Texas.  6.  The  province  of  Coahuila.  7.  The 
province  of  Now  Biscay.  8.  The  province  of  Sonora.  9.  The  province  of  New  Mexico.  10.  The 
two  Californias,  or  the  "provinces  of  Old  and  New  California.1' 

It  will  be  seen  he  follows  Humboldt.  In  every  one  of  the  maps  and  descriptions  of  these  old  ge- 
ographers, the  provinces  of  Santander,  Coahuila,  &c,  come  as  far  east  as  the  Nueces.  Make  Brim 
every  where  speaks  of  Texas  as  part  of  New  Spain,  and  his  atlas  corresponds  with  the  maps  of  Ray- 
nal,  Pinkerton,  and  Humboldt,  except  that  he  adopts  the  treaty  line  of  1819. 

Now,  we  have  "a  lady  in  the  case,"  and  our  Texas  friends,  who  claim  the  largest  limits,  may  as 
well  give  it  up.  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  Holley,  a  relative  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  visited  Texas  in  1831,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  her  visit,  and  of  the  country,  deriving  most  of  her  information  from  Austin.  She 
says  that  Austin's  map,  published  by  Tanner,  in"  Philadelphia,  is  the  most  correct  then  existing;  and  she 
gives  in  her  book,  page  52,  the  following  account  of  the  boundaries  of  Texas  : 

"Texas,  at  present,  forms  a  part  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  being  provisionally  annexed 
to  Coahuila  until  its  population  and  resources  are  sufficient  to  form  a  separate  State,  when  its  connection 
with  Coahuila  will  be  dissolved.  Its  latitude  is  from  28°  to  34°  north,  and  is  bounded  by  Louisiana  on 
the  east ;  by  Red  river,  which  divides  it  from  Arkansas,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Nueces  river,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila,  on  the  west ;  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south." 

The  map  in  Mrs.  Holley's  book  corresponds  with  her  description.  My  next  authority  is  American  and 
official.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  before  Santa  Anna  had  yet  left  Texas, 
General  Jackson,  then  President,  sent  Henry  M.  Morfit,  of  this  city,  to  Texas,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  with  reference  either  to  its  annexation,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  its  indepen- 
dence ;  the  former,  no  doubt,  being  the  ultimate  object.  Mr.  Morfit's  official  letters,  from  Texas  to  the 
Department  of  State,  were  communicated  to  Congress  in  December  following  by  President  Jackson, 
and  may  be  found  in  House  Doc.  No.  35,  2d  session  of  24th  Congress,  vol.  2.  In  his  letter  of  August 
27,  1836,  Mr.  Morfit  says  : 

"  I  am  informed  by  the  Executive  [of  Texas]  that  when  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna  was  under 
consideration,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  question  open  for  adjustment  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  as  the  influence  of  his  party,  and  his  own  representations  about  the  Texan  force,  would  enable 
him  to  meet  the  wishes  of  this  Government  on  the  subject  with  more  certainty  and  ease  than  if  the 
boundaries  were  abruptly  fixed  without  such  previous  arrangement.  The  Rio  Grande  was.  nevertheless, 
made  the  western  boundary  by  implication,  as  the  3d  article  of  the  agreement  stipulates  that  the  Mexican 
troops  should  evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas,  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte." 

"  The  boundaries,  as  I  have  described  them,  seem  to  be  those  which  will  be  insisted  upon  in  any 
future  negotiation 

"  The  political  limits  of  Texas  proper,  previous  to  the  last  Revolution,  were  the  Nueces  river  on 
the  west ;  along  the  Red  river  on  the  north ;  the  Sabine  on  the  east ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south." 

So  says  the  agent  of  our  Government,  deriving  his  information  from  the  highest  sources  in  Texas* 
Yet  President  Polk  says,  "  Texas  always  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

From  MorfVs  letter,  August  27,  1836. — "  It  was  the  intention  of  this  Government,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  to  have  claimed  from  the  Rio  Grande,  along  the  river,  to  the  30th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  thence  due  west  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  would  not  strike  a  convenient 
point  in  California;  that  it  .would  be  difficult  to.  control  a  wandering  population  so  distant,  and  that  the 
territory  now  determined  upon  would  be  sufficient  for  a  young  republic." 

If  the  Texan  Congress  had  resolved  their  title  to  the  Pacific,  it  would  have  been  just  as  good  as  their 
title  now  is  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  the  population  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morfit  says : 

"  The  additional  territory  claimed  by  Texas,  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  2d  March, 
1836,  will  increase  her  population  at  least  15,000 ;  so  that  the  State  may  be  said,  at  this  time,  to  contain 
65,000  souls.  Of  this  augmentation,  there  will  be  in  the  village  of  Taos  about  1,500;  in  Santa  Fe,  2,500; 
in  San  Miguel,  1,000;  and  2,000  in  the  other  settlements.  There  are  also  8,000  souls  belonging  to  the 
families  of  rancheros  or  herdsmen,  who  will  add  to  the  products,  but  not  to  the  physical  force  of  the 
country." 

They  did  not  add  much  to  the  physical  force  of  Texas,  but  they  added  something  to  that  of  Mexico 
in  1840,  when  the  Texan  expedition  was  sent  to  Santa  Fe. 

In  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Paine,)  delivered  some  weeks  ago  on  Texan 
affairs,  he  maintained,  that  what  he  calls  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna  in  1836,  was  binding  upon  the  Mex- 
. can  Government,  and  that  it  recognised  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary;  for,  although  Santa  Anna 
was  himself  a  prisoner  and  not  free  to  act,  Filisola,  who  became  commander,  was  authorized  by  his 
Government  to  treat,  and  he  did  sign  the  treaty. 

To  all  this,  the  answer  is  plain.  The  paper  which  Santa  Anna  and  Filisola  signed  was  nothing 
more  than  an  agreement  for  the  release  of  prisoners,  and  did  not,  on  its  face,  purport  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  promise  thai  a  treaty  should  be  made,  if  their  influence  was  sufficient,  by  commissioners  to 
■  i  appointed  by  both  partii  s,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Mexico  for  that  purpose;  but  no  such  commissioners 
were  over  appointed  by  Mexico,  and  no  such  treaty  was  ever  made.  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  two  years  ago, 
in  the  "Senate,  tried  to  make  something  of  this  agreement  of  Santa  Aaaa.  I  think  the  following  letter 
will  put  i,i  evil  iguisher  on  thia  pr<  tendi  d  treaty.  It  is  from  our  agent  in  Texas,  and  the  information  is 
derived  from  the  Government  of  Texas. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Henry  M.  Moriit  to  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  dated— 

"Velasco,  Sepfr  10,  1836. — Sir:  Upon  the  inquiry,  whether  any  negotiation  has  been  commenced^ 
or  is  intended,  with  Mexico,  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  I  have  ascertained 
that  no  attempt  of  that  kind  has  been  made,  since  the  failure  of  the  treaty  with  GenH  Santa  Jlnna. 

"  It  was  hoped  that  the  commissioners,  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  the  Vice  President  of  this  State,  and  the 
Hon.  Bailey  Hardiman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  have  been  enabled,  in  conjunction  with  the 
President  of  Mexico,  to  have  effected  a  full  recognition,  according  to  the  understanding  previously  had 
on  that  subject;  but  the  detention  of  Santa  Anna,  by  the  popular  voice,  after  he  had  embarked  with, 
those  two  gentlemen,  and  his  continued  captivity,  together  with  the  political  changes  in  Mexico  since 
then,  have  put  an  end  to  all  these  favorable  expectations  from  that  quarter.'''' 

Here  is  an  official  admission,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  that  the  treaty  was  a  total  failure  ;  and  yet 
the  President  himself,  in  his  last  annual  message,  is  not  ashamed  to  give  it  a  prominent  place  among  his 
reasons  for  taking  possession  of  all  the  country  up  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  said,  as  reported  in  the  Union  : 

"  Well,  then,  they  came  to  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  boundary.  Some  gentlemen  said  it 
extended  to  the  Nueces.  Whence  did  they  derive  that  opinion  ?  Was  it  from  any  public  document  ex- 
tant ;  or  was  it  merely  an  idle  idea  of  a  distempered  imagination,  having  its  origin  in  ivhat  some  might  con- 
sider  the  wayivard  course  of  a  distinguished  Senator  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  ?  It  could  not  be  carried 
further  than  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton.)  It  was  not  an  original  idea  by  any  means; 
but  he  defied  any  one  to  point  out  any  authority  for  it  in  any  public  document,  or  any  principle  of  national 
law.     It  was  the  offspring  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri — there  it  was  to  be  found,  and  no  ivhere  else.'''' 

Now,  sir,  while  I  cannot  undertake  to  vindicate  the  consistency  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  still 
less  vote  to  make  him  a  Lieutenant  General,  I  think  I  have  already  shown,  that  in  his  speeches  upon  the 
Tyler  Texas  treaty,  he  was  historically  and  geographically  correct ;  and  that  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  several  Spanish  provinces  were  no  chimeras  of  his  imagination.  In  this,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama is  as  wide  of  the  mark,  as  he  was  two  years  ago  in  his  speech  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in 
which  he  valued  the  public  lands  of  that  now  extinct  Republic  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars,  and  calculated  that,  after  giving  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  her  debts,  as  then  proposed 
in  the  Tyler  treaty,  we  should  clear  upwards  of  $150,000,000,  besides  deriving  an  immense  revenue  from 
her  imports;  which  revenue  he  calculated,  at  20  per  cent,  duties,  would  ultimately  go  up  to  the  annual 
amount  of  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars !. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Benton's  geographical  reading,  let  me  add  a  few  more 
authorities. 

First  and  foremost,  and  most  reliable,  is  Austin's  map.  I  have  it  as  published  by  Tanner,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1837.  It  was  "  compiled  by  Stephen  F.  Austin,"  "from  surveys  by  General  Teran  of  the 
Mexican  army;"  and  is  still,  I  believe,  the  most  correct  map  of  Texas  extant.  It  gives  the  Nueces  as 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  as  far  up  as  the  sources  of  that  river  ;  and  thence  northward  to  Red 
river,  and  making  that  river  the  northern  boundary.  More  recent  editions  of  Tanner's  map,  "compiled 
by  Stephen  F.  Austin,"  have  removed  the  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  by  coloring,  while  the  engraved 
line  remains  the  same,  making  a  curious  piece  of  contradictory  patch-work.  I  have  here  a  specimen  of 
this,  published  in  1846. 

Dr.  Jedediah  Morse's  Universal  Geography,  Boston  edition,  1812,  pages  612  and  613,  describing 
New  Spain,  says : 

"  Previous  to  1776,  the  country  was  subdivided  as  follows."  And  here  he  gives  substantially  the 
same  divisions  as  Humboldt,  Pinkerton,  and  Malte  Brun.  In  enumerating  the  ancient  divisions  he  says;: 

"  5.  Province  of  Texas,  north  of  river  Nueces. 

"  6.  Province  of  Coahuila,  west  of  Texas  and  Santander." 

Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  by  Hugh  Murray  and  others,  Edinburg,  says: 

"  The  State  of  Tamaulipas,  consisting  of  the  former  colony  of  New  Santander,  occupies  the  whole 
coast  from  the  river  Panuco  to  the  Nueces." 

Tanner's  large  map  of  North  America,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1822,  includes  all  Texas  in  the 
intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  as  part  of  New  Spain. 

The  American  Atlas,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1822,  includes  all  Texas  in  the  intendancy  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  as  Humboldt  and  Pinkerton  both  do.  Like  them,  too,  ihe  north  line  of  Texas  is  some 
distance  south  of  Red  river,  and  the  western  line  east  of  the  Nueces,  except  near  the  mouth,  where  it 
follows  that  river.  It  only  differs  from  Humboldt  and  Pinkerton  in  making  the  Sabine  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, as  it  should  do,  for  so  it  had  been  made  by  the  treaty  of  1819. 

The  American  Atlas,  published  in  Boston  in  1839,  copies  Austin's  map,  published  by  Tanner,  which 
makes  the  Nueces  the  western  boundary,  the  Red  river  the  northern,  and  the  Sabine  the  eastern. 

Mitchell's  great  map,  Philadelphia,  1834,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Library,  makes  the  Nueces  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas,  and  Red  river  the  northern. 

Black's  General  Atlas,  published  in  Edinburg  in  1840,  agrees  also  with  Austin's  map  and  Mitchell's, 
as  to  the  limits  of  Texas. 

The  attempt  to  acquire  Spanish  territory  on  our  southwest,  both  by  negotiation  and  by  more  repre- 
hensible means,  is  no  new  thing.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice,  briefly,  some  of  these  attempts.  The 
first  I  am  aware  of  was  the  scheme  of  Genet,  the  French  minister,  during  Washington's  administration. 
He  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  concerted  a  plan  of  sending  a  body  of  men  down  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburg.     Washington's  proclamation  stopped  him. 

Next,  we  hear  of  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Miranda  in  this  country  in  1798.  His  scheme,  we  believe, 
was  to  revolutionize  all  Mexico,  for  which  purpose  he  sought  aid  in  this  country  and  in  England.  His 
subsequent  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  Spanish  main  is  well  known. 
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The  agitation  of  these  schemes  led  the  way  to  Burr's  project.  His  ambition  for  the  Presidency 
having  been  disappointed,  he  sought  to  carve  out  a  magnificent  empire  for  himself  upon  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  taking  Florida  and  Texas  from  Spain,  and  as  much  of  Louisiana  and.  of 
the  western  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  as  he  could  induce  to  join  his  standard. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803  put  an  end  to  these  schemes  for  a  few  years,  there 
being  no  collision  on  the  southwestern  frontier  except  that  between  Gen  Wilkinson  and  Gen.  Herrera, 
in  1806.  But,  mean  time,  the  neutral  territory  agreed  on  by  them  was  encroached  upon  by  settlers  from 
the  United  States,  some  of  whom  went  over  the  Sabine,  to  the  old  town  of  Nacogdoches  and  vicinity. 
Some  portion  of  this  territory  having  become  the  resort  of  a  desperate  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws, 
Lieut.  Magee,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  troops  to  capture  or  dislodge  them. 
He  succeeded,  but  soon  after  resigned  his  commission,  and  got  up  an  expedition  of  his  own  into  the 
Spanish  territory,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  enlisted  most  of  these  same  outlaws,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  500,  with  whom  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Goliad,  on  the  San  Antonio,  where  he  effectually  re- 
sisted Gen.  Salcedo  for  some  months,  but  was  finally  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Gen.  Arredondo, 
who  showed  no  quarter,  and  was  justified  in  doing  so  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  invaders  had  been 
guilty  of  most  monstrous  outrages,  among  which  were  the  shooting  of  their  prisoners.  Gen.  Herrera 
himself,  Col.  Cordero,  and  a  body  ©f  Spanish  officers,  who  were  taken  by  surprise,  had  been  shot  ia 
cold  blood  by  Magee's  party,  who  now,  in  turn,  received  no  mercy,  and  were  nearly  exterminated. 
These  murders  were  said  to  be  perpetrated  by  order  of  Bernardo  Gutierrez,  a  Spanish  officer  who  had 
joined  Magee. 

In  1817  the  noted  pirate,  Lafitte,  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Galveston,  from  which  point  he 
carried  on  his  depredations.  He  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  possession  at  one  time  nearly  twenty  vessels, 
which  he  had  captured. 

1818.  Party  of  French  refugees,  under  Gen.  Salleman,  went  up  Trinity  river,  and  took  possession 
of  a  district  of  country.  Spanish  force  sent  to  conquer  them  ;  they  fled ;  many  of  them  said  to  have 
joined  Lafitte  at  Galveston. 

The  next  in  order,  I  believe,  was  Gen.  Long's  expedition,  which  it  is  necessary  to  treat  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  because  it  has  frequently,  on  this  floor,  been  made  the  foundation  of  an  argument  in  favor 
of  Texas  annexation.  To  show  what  the  nature  of  this  argument  is,  I  will  quote  from  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  (Mr.  Kaufman,)  delivered  at  the  last  session,  but 
which  has  not,  till  recently,  fallen  under  my  notice. 

Ext!  act  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas,  June  29,  1846. 

"  Enough  has  been  read  to  show  conclusively  that  the  ancient  limits  and  boundary  of  Texas  was 
the  Rio  Grande.  But  this  country  was  ceded  in  1819  to  Spain.  However  binding  this  treaty  may  have 
been  considered  by  the  United  States,  y*et,  its  being  made  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Texas,  it 
was  a  palpable  infraction  of  that  provision  of  the  Louisiana  treaty  of  1803  which  declared  that  '  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into-  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  ad- 
vantages, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,'"  and,  therefore,  according  to  reason  and  au- 
thority, null  and  void  ;  at  least  it  was  not  binding,  except  by  the  power  of  force,  on  the  disfranchised 
citizens  of  Texas.  Not  only  did  that  people  not~consent  to  the  surrender,  but  they  sent  forth,  at  old 
and  time-honored  Nacogdoches,  an  eloquent  protest  and  remonstrance,  pronunciamento,  and  declared  they 
would  not  consent  to  be  subjects  of  the  priest-ridden  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  they  never  did  submit  to 
that  degradation.  That  protest  was  in  the  name  of  all  Texas,  throughout  its  ancient  limits,  and  it  is  fully 
worthy  of  being  copied  at  length.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  Texas. 

"The  Louisiana  Herald  contains  a  copy  of  a  declaration  issued  on  the  23d  June,  1819,  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  The  following  extracts  contain  all  that  would  be  interesting* 
to  the  American  reader  : 

"The  citizens  of  Texas  have  long  indulged  the  hope  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  they  should  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  latter.  The  claims  of  the  United  States,  long  and  strenuously  urged,  encouraged 
this  hope.  An  expectation  so  flattering  prevented  any  effectual  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish 
authority,  though  it  could  not  restrain  some  unavailing  rebellion  against  an  odious  tyranny.  The  recent 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America  has  dissipated  an  illusion  too  long  fondly  cher- 
ished, and  has  roused  the  citizens  of  Texas  from  their  torpor,  in  which  a  fancied  security  had  lulled 
them.  They  have  seen  themselves,  by  a  convention  to  which  they  were  no  party,  literally  abandoned  to 
the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  left  a  prey  not  only  to  impositions  already  intolerable,  but  to 
all  those  exactions  which  Speuiish  rapacity  is  fertile  in  devising. 

"  The  citizens  of  Texas  would  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  they  live — 
unworthy  of  their  ancestry — of  the  kindred  republics  of  the  American  continent,  could  they  have  hesi- 
tated in  this  emergency  what  course  to  pursue.  Spurning  the  fetters  of  colonial  vassalage,  disdaining  to 
submit  to  the  most  atrocious  despotism  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Europe,  they  have  resolved, 
lander  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  free.  By  this  magnanimous  resolution,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
their  lives  and  fortunes  are  pledged,  they  secure  to  themselves  an  elective  and  representative  government, 
<equal  laws,  and  the  faithful  administration  of  justice,  the  right  of  conscience  and  religious  liberty,  tho 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  advantages  ofliberal  education,  and  unrestricted  commercial  iiitercourse  icith  ail 
the  10  or  Id. 

"  Animated  by  a  just  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  stimulated  by  the  high  object  to 
be  obtained  by  the  contest,  they  have  prepared  themselves  unshrinkingly  to  meet  and  firmly  to  sustain 
any  conflict  in  which  this  declaration  may  involve  them. 

"  Done  at  Nacogdoches,  this  twenty-third  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1819 

Bis'le  Tarin,  Sec'ry."  JAMES  LONG,  President  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
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I  cannot  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  was  acquainted  with  the  precise 
character  of  this  Gen'l  James  Long,  and  his  supreme  council,  who  are  thus  passed  off  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  Texas.  Does  he  know  that  Long  and  his  party  of  about  75  men,  left  Natchez, 
in  Mississippi,  on  the  17th  June,  and  declared  the  independence  of  all  Texas,  at  Nacogdoches,  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  ?  The  oppressions  of  the  Spanish  Government  could  not  have  operated  so 
severely  upon  them  as  they  represent,  for  they  could  not  have  been  in  Texas  more  than  a  day  or  two 
when  they  organized  their  "  Supreme  Council."  They  had  left  Natchez  only  six  days  before,  a  mere 
band  of  lawless  adventurers.  I  presume  as  large  a  number  could  be  raised  at  any  time,  at  Natchez ,. 
"  under  the  hill,"  to  go  either  to  Texas  or  Timbuctoo,  or  wherever  romantic  adventure,  a  danger  of 
broken  heads,  or  a  chance  for  spoils  might  urge  them  on.  Not  a  man  of  them  had  any  sort  of  title  to  a 
foot  of  land  in  Texas  ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  none  of  them  had  ever  been  in  Texas  before  ;  and  these 
are  the  men  who  so  earnestly  remonstrate  against  being  ceded  to  Spain  without  their  consent.  Their 
declaration  of  independence,  or  pronunciamento,  was  no  doubt  all  prepared  before  they  left  Natchez — - 
their  Supreme  Council  might  have  been  elected  on  the  road.  The  whole  proceeding  reminds  me  of  the 
story  told  by  Gov'r  Pope,  of  the  armed  party  of  Tennesseeans  he  met  somewhere  on  the  Mississippi,. 
going  to  Texas  in  1836.  To  his  question,  what  they  were  going  to  Texas  for,  they  replied,  they  were 
"  going  to  fight  for  their  rights."  Long's  party  were  evidently  determined  to  fight  for  their  rights  also, 
and  among  these  rights  was  that  of  stealing  the  lands  of  Spain. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  learn  the  history  of  this  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Texas, 
and  1  find  it  exhibited  in  glowing  colors  by  Gen'l  Foote,  the  newly  elected  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in 
his  History  of  Texas  and  the  Texans,  from  which  I  glean  the  following  facts  : 

Gen'l  Long,  a  native  of  Virginia,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  various  civil  pursuits,  undertook  to 
revolutionize  Texas,  and  set  out  from  Natchez  on  the  17th  June,  1819,  with  75  men,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  increased  to  300  before  he  got  to  Nacogdoches,  having  passed  through  Natchitoches  on  his  way. 

"  In  taking  possession  of  this  place,  (says  his  historian,  Gen'l  H.  S.  Foote,)  the  first  thing  to  which 
he  directed  his  attention  was  the  establishment  of  civil  government,"  which  he  and  his  party  did  by  the 
erection  of  a  supreme  council  of  21  persons,  two  of  whom  were  Mexicans,  but  who  never  acted  in  the 
capacity  given  them  ;  the  others  were  all  from  '  the  States.'  Gen'l  Long  was  chosen  president.  "The 
council  met  on  the  22d  June,  1819,  and  on  the  succeeding  day,  declared  the  province  a.  free  and  independ- 
ent Republic.''1 

Very  cool,  certainly.  It  goes  ahead  of  Gen'l  Kearny  and  Com.  Stockton.  The  historian  goes  on  : 
"  Various  laws  were  now  created  for  the  organization  of  the  country,  and  the  raising  of  revenues.  The 
public  domain,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  the  chief  dependence  for  means.  [Of  course.]  A  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly passed  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  on  the  Attoyac  and  Red  rivers."  This  was  doing  a 
snug  little  business  in  the  way  of  land  speculation.  Long's  next  movement  was  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  John  Lafitte,  the  pirate  who  for  some  time  infested  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Galveston  island.  Thus  strengthened  by  a  naval  force,  there  is  no  knowing  how  much  land 
Long  would  have  sold,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ugly  Spaniards,  who,  hearing  of  his  operations,  sent  a 
force  to  interrupt  them.  Most  of  Long's  party  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  his.  brother 
David  was  killed,  and  he  himself  made  a  narrow  escape  from  his  new  republic,  after  a  somewhat  dis- 
turbed reign  of  two  or  th  ree  months.  After  he  reached  New  Orleans,  he  went  back  by  water  to  Galveston 
to  join  his  naval  friend  Lafitte,  and  get  up  another  expedition.  While  thus  engaged,  they  heard  of  the 
success  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico  under  Iturbide,  which  soon  extended  all  over  Texas.  Long  then 
went  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  shot  in  the  street  by  a  private  soldier. 

It  was  while  Long  was  at  Nacogdoches,  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  and  only  six  days  after  he  had  left 
Natchez,  in  Mississippi,  that  his  "Supreme  Council"  issued  his  manifesto  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Texas,  protesting  against  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  Spain.  Not  a  man  of  them  owned  a  foot  of 
land  in  Texas,  and  but  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  been  in  the  country  more  than  a  week;  yet  we  see 
this  document  copied  from  Niles'  Register,  and  paraded  in  the  speeches  of  several  gentlemen  as  evidence 
that  Texas  was  part  of  Louisiana,  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  remonstrated  against  its  cession  to  Spain., 
Thus  vanishes  into  thin  air  all  the  pretended  protest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  against  being  ceded  to 
Spain. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  no  emigrants  from  the  United  States  beyond  the  Sabine,  except  a  few 
squatters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nacogdoches,  and  between  the  main  branches  of  the  Sabine  and  the 
Neches.  The  first  who  went  into  Texas,  under  any  authority,  were  Austin's  colony  upon  the  Brassos. 
I 'find  the  history  of  this  grant  thus  : 

"The  idea  of  forming  a  settlement  of  North  Americans  in  the  wilderness  of  Texas,  it  is  believed, 
originated  with  Moses  Austin,  esq.,  of  Missouri,  [formerly  of  Connecticut;]  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
De  Onis's  treaty  in  1819,  efforts  were  made  by  him  to  put  matters  in  train  for  an  application  to  the  Span- 
ish Government  in  old  Spain.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  laying  the  subject  before 
the  Spanish  Government,  he  was  advised  to  apply  to  the  Spanish  authorities  in  New  Spain.  A  memo- 
rial was  accordingly  presented,  and  his  application  granted  on  the  17th  Jan'y.  1821,  by  the  Supreme 
Government  of  the  Eastern  Internal  provinces  of  New  Spain  at  Monterey.  Authority  was  hereby 
granted  to  Mr.  Austin  to  introduce  300  families  into  Texas,  on  terms  that  were  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
lies."— J\hs.  Holley,page  99. 

President  Polk,  in  his  late  message,  Fays  : 

"  Emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States,  were  invited  by  the  colonization 
laws  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  settle  in  Texas." 

So  far  is  this  from  being  true  of  Old  Spain,  that  it  appears  Austin's  grant  was  obtained  by  a  fraudu- 
lent representation  that  Catholics  in  the  United  States  were  oppressed.  None  but  Catholics  were  to  be 
admitted  by  the  terms  of  the  grant.  The  Spanish  Government  was  always  vigilant  to  keep  out  emi- 
sxation  from  the  United  States.     Moses  Austin  died  soon  after  he  obtained  his  grant.     His  son,  Ste- 
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phen  F.  Austin,  took  up  the  business,  and  pursued  it  with  great  energy.     After  the  Revolution  had  been 
completed  in  Mexico,  he  went  to  that  city  to  get  his  grant  confirmed,  and,  after  encountering  many  diffi- 
culties, succeeded  not  only  in  getting  the  grant   to    his  father  confirmed,  but  he  subsequently  obtained 
four  separate  grants  on  terms  agreed  upon. 
Austin,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says : 

"The  authority  under  which  titles  to  land,  in  this  colony,  have  been  granted,  emanated  originally 
from  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  under  his  decree  of  the  18th  February,  1823.  After  he  was  dethroned,  this 
decree  was  presented  by  me  to  the  sovereign  constitutional  Congress;  was  by  them  passed  over  to  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  by  an  order  bearing  date  the  11th  of  April  of  the  same  year;  and  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  by  virtue  of  said  order  and  anterior  decree,  confirmed  the  aforesaid  impe- 
rial grant  to  me  by  their  decree  bearing  date  the  14th.  of  April,  1823.  The  law  of  colonization,  under 
which  this  colony  has  been  settled,  requires  positively  that  the  lands  awarded  to  settlers  shall  be  bona 
.fide  cultivated  within  two  years  from  the  deed  made  to  each  settler  respectively." 

Neither  the  Spanish,  nor  their  successors,  the  Mexicans,  have  ever  had  a  system  like  ours  of  sel- 
ling public  lands  in  small  quantities  to  actual  settlers.  Their  Government  grants  large  tracts  to  men  cal- 
led empressarios,  on  certain  conditions,,  and  they  undertake  to  find  settlers.  Hence,  the  lands  in  all 
Mexico  are  now  held  in  vast  tracts,  the  Indian  cultivators  not  generally  owning  any  lands.  Instead  of 
emigrants  being  invited  from  the  United  States,  the  success  of  Austin  in  obtaining  a  grant,  drew  a  swarm 
of  land  speculators  from  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  subsequently  to  the  Legislature  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  for  similar  grants,  the  most  ef  whom  were  unsuccessful  at  Mexico  ;  but  the  Le- 
gislature of  Coahuila  and  Texas  granted  immense  tracts,  and  their  prodigality,  in  this  respect,  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  restoration  of  the  Central  system,  and  the  abolition,  in  1835,  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution of  1824.  For  the  same  reason  the  Central  system  was  violently  denounced  by  those  who  were 
eager  for  land  grants,  and  was  made  the  chief  point  of  attack  as  one  of  the  grievances  which  justified 
revolt  and  Texan  independence.  But  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  Texan  revolt  had  been  in  operation 
since  1829,  wken  a  decree  of  President  Guerrero,  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  finally  abolish- 
ed slavery  throughout  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who  had  brought 
slaves  with  them  into  Texas,  evaded  this  decree,  and  never  liberated  their  slaves,  but  in  fact  continued 
to  import  them  in  violation  of  law;  a  state  of  things  which,  of  course,  could  not  long  continue  while 
Texas  remained  a  department  of  Mexico. 

After  the  entire  failure  of  Long's  expedition,  in  1819,  the  first  open  rebellion  in  Texas,  of  which  I 
find  mention,  was  that  of  Major  Benjamin  W.  Edwards,  whose  brother,  Haden  Edwards,  had,  with 
others,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  'surround- 
ing Nacogdoches.  This  Col.  Edwards  appears  to  have  been  a  soldier  of  fortune,  like  Long,  determined 
to  carve  out  an  empire,  or,  at  least,  a  fortune,  with  his  sword  :  and,  as  a  means  of  doing  so,  he  and  H. 
B.  Mayo,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  and  Richard  Fields  and  John  Dunn  Hunter,  on  behalf 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  on  the  Red  river,  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the 
Mexican  Government.  I  believe  they  had  all  been  unsuccessful  applicants  for  grants  of  land  ;  Fields 
and  Hunter  had,  at  least.  They  declared  the  independence  of  Texas  over  again,  and  their  Declaration 
•was  quite  as  imposing,  and,  considering  the  Indian  allianee,  much  more  formidable  than  Long's.  The 
.second  article  of  their  Declaration  reads  thus  : 

"  2.  The  contracting  parties  guaranty  mutually,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  the  integrity  of  their 
respective  territories,  as  now  agreed  upon  and  described,  viz:  The  territory  apportioned  to  the  Red  peor- 
pie  shall  begin  at  the  Sandy  spring,  where  Bradley's  road  leads  off  from  the  road  leading  from  Nacog- 
doches to  ihe  plantation  of  Joseph  Dust ;  from  thence  west  by  the  compass,  without  regard  to  variation, 
to  the  Rio  Grande ;  thence,  to  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  thence,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  head  of  Big 
Red  river ;  thence,  north  to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  thence,  with  the 
same  line,  to  the  mouth  of  Sulphur  Fork  ;  thence,  in  a  right  line,  to  the  beginning. 

"  The  territory  apportioned  to  the  white  people  shall  comprehend  all  the  residue  of  the  province  of 
Texas,  mid  of  such  other  portions  of  the  united  Mexican  States,  as  the  contracting  parties,  by  their  mutual 
■efforts  and  resources,  may  render  independent ;  provided,  the  same  shall  not  extend  farther  west  than  the 
Rio  Grande,''''  [so  they  did  not  consider  Texas  as  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande.] 

"  3.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  guaranty  the  right  of  empressarios  to  their  premium  lands 
only,  and  the  rights  of  all  other  individuals  acquired  under  the  Mexican  government,  and  relating 
or  appertaining  to  the  above  described  territories,  provided  the  said  empressarios  and  individuals  do  not 
forfeit  the  same  by  an  opposition  to  the  independence  of  the  said  territories,  or  by  withdrawing their  aid 
and  support  to  its  accomplishment." 

Very  liberal !  Not  only  all  who  oppose  this  holy  alliance  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  but  all  who 
"  withdraw  their  aid  and  support,"  were  to  lose  their  title  to  their  lands. 

This  solemn  treaty  and  declaration  of  independence  concludes  in  swelling  phrase,  thus  : 

"7.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  stipulate  that  they  will  direct  all  their  resources  to  the  prose- 
cution of  their  heaven-inspired  cause,,  which  has  given  birth  to  this  solemn  union,  league,  und  confeder- 
ation, firmly  relying  upon  their  united  efforts,  and  the  strong  arm  of  Heaven  for  success. 

"In  faith  jvhereof,  the  agents  of  the  respectiye  contracting  parties  hereunto  affix  their  names.  Done 
in  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  this  21st  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty -six. 

(Signed)  B.  W.  EDWARDS,  RICHARD  FIELDS, 

H.  B.  MAYO,  JOHN  D.  HUNTER. 

"  We,  the  committee  of  independence,  and  the  committee  of  Red  People,  do  ratify  the  above  treaty, 
and  do  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  it  in  good  faith.     Done  on  the  day  and  date  above  mentioned. 
(Signed)  MARTIN  PARMER,  President. 


"  Richard  Fields,  John  D.  Hunter,  Ne-ko-lakc,  John  Ba&gs,  Cuk-to-keh,  Haden  Edwards,  W.  B. 
Legon,  Jno.  Sprow,  13.  P.  Thompson,  Jos.  A.  Hubcr,  B.  VV.  Edwards,  H.  B.  Mayo." 

Let  no  one  suppose  this  is  a  mere  burlesque  of  the  other  declaration  of  independence  in  "old  time- 
honored  Nacogdoches,"  in  1819.  It  is  veritable  history,  written  by  General  Foote,  the  warm  friend  and 
admirer  of  Edwards,  and  this  treaty  may  be  found  at  page  254,  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work.  The 
historian  proceeds : 

"The  treaty  of  alliance  being  executed,  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  laid  the  same 
forthwith  before  the  colonists,  and  obtained  their  sanction  to  it  without  difficulty  or  delay." 

Remarkable  expedition.  But  who  were  the  "colonists?"  No  other,  we  presume,  than  Martin 
Parmer,  and  the  seven  men  who  sign  their  names  under  his.  On  behalf  of  the  Cherokees,  Hunter  was  a 
white  man,  and  Fields  a  half  breed.  The  color  of  John  Baggs,  Ne-ko-lake,  and  Cuk-to-keh,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  all  animated  by  the  purest  patriotism,  and  had  as  good  a  right 
to  speak  for  all  Texas  as  Long's  supreme  council  had,  is  evident,  for  they  immediately  made  preparation 
to  defend  their  "  rights."  They  would  no  doubt  have  carried  all  before  them,  but  for  some  untoward 
accidents. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

So  it  happened  in  this  alliance  and  partition  of  empire,  in  which  partition,  by  the  way,  I  think 
the  Indians  got  a  much  better  bargain  than  the  Northern  Democracy,  when  they  had  assigned  to  them 
a  part  of  Texas  for  free  States.  Considerable  time  was  lost  to  the  Fredonians,  as  General  Foote  calls 
them,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  bring  the  Kickapoos  into  the  alliance,  the  Cherokee  chiefs  meanwhile 
remaining  in  Nacogdoches.  This  delay  proved  fatal.  The  "colonists,"  having  plenty  of  whisky,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  grossest  dissipation,  and  exhibited  daily  such  scenes  of  drunken  violence  that 
the  Indians  became  disgusted  and  went  home,  nearly  all  of  them  refusing  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  the  concern. 

Edwards  and  his  pirty  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Mexican  authorities  with  various  success. 
He  sent  his  proclamations  to  Austin's  colony,  o*n  the  Brasos,  but  met  with  no  cordial  response.  On  the 
contrary,  Austin  himself,  after  trying  to  induce  Edwards  to  abandon  his  design,  summoned  the  inhabi- 
tants to  aid  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  which  they  did  ;  and,  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Mexican 
troops,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  second  war  of  Texas  independence. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  very  few  of  the  genuine  and  original  settlers,  who  went  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  finding  homes  in  Texas,  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  separate 
from  Mexico.  That  work  was  pushed  ahead  mostly  by  restless  adventurers,  like  those  who  composed 
the  several  expeditions  of  Magee,  Long,  and  Edwards ;  or  by  ambitious  men,  who  went  there  expressly 
with  a  view  to  Texan  independence  or  annexation,  and  those  who  had  carried  slaves  there,  and  feared 
they  could  not  hold  them  under  the  Mexican  government. 

Mrs.  Holley,  the  relative  of  Austin,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  in  Texas  in  1832,  says: 

"  In  order  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  state,  that  the  people  of 
Austin's  colony  will  most  decidedly  oppose  any  attempt  to  separate  Texas  from  the  Mexican  confeder- 
ation, and  that  they  will  as  decidedly  insist,  by  all  just  and  constitutional  means,  that  the  embarrass- 
ments in  the  way  of  emigration  to  Texas  be  removed,  so  that  it  may  as  speedily  as  possible  be  formed 
into  a  State  of  the  Mexican  Union,  separate  from  Coahuila,  theriver  Nueces  being  the  dividing  line.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  Texas  will  be  governed  by  the  same  leading  principle." 

This  shows  two  tilings :  first,  that  in  1832  Austin  regarded  the  Nueces  as  the  boundary  of  Texas  ; 
second,  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  setting  up  the  standard  of  independence.  The  last  fact  has  ceased  to 
fee  important ;  not  so  the  first. 

I  have  now  a  word  about  the  claims  on  Mexico,  which  the  President,  with  an  intensity  of  exagger- 
ation approaching  the  ridiculous,  has  magnified  into  such  a  fanciful  and  frightful  shape.  Is  it  because 
of  his  deep  solicitude  for  the  rights  of  the  claimants ?  His  veto  of  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  much  bet- 
ter claims  due  our  citizens  for  French  spoliations,  for  which  our  Government  became  responsible  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  does  not  look  like  it.  A  treaty  was  made  with  Mexico  in  1839,  for  the  adjudication  of 
these  claims,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  first  President  who  had  disconnected  these 
claims  from  demands  for  territory.  They  had  also  been  complicated  with  proposals  of  a  treaty  for  the 
restitution  of  fugitive  slaves.  Whether  the  taking  away  of  this  pretext  for  such  demands  contributed 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  decapitation  under  the  two-thirds  rule  I  cann®t  say.  The  treaty  was  made,  and 
the  claims  which  had  looked  very  formidable  in  the  aggregate  were  subjected  to  the  examination  of  a 
board,  consisting  ofWm.  L.  Marcy  and  John  Rowan,  American  commissioners,  and  Pedro  F.  del  Cas- 
tillo and  Joaquim  Velasquez  de  Leon,  for  Mexico.  H.  M.  Breckenridge  subsequently  took  the  place  of 
Judge  Rowan,  and  Baron  Roenne,  the  Prussian  minister,  acted  as  umpire.  They  were  nearly  two 
years  in  session  in  this  city.  Upon  examining  the  report  of  the  American  commissioners  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing results : 


Total  amount  of  claims  ... 

Mexican  commissioners  agreed  in  allowance  of  only 
American  commissioners  allowed 
Awarded  by  umpire         - 
Agreed  by  both  commissioners   - 


$1,586,745 
439,393 


$11,850,578  49 

630,406  76 

3.846,311  00 


Total  allowed,        $2,026,138  00 

I  quote  here  a  specimen  of  some  of  these  claims,  as  briefly  noted  in  the  tables.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  arguments  on  which  they  were  sustained  or  resisted  ;  but  I  notice  many  of  a  remarkable  character, 
and  among  them  one  on  behalf  of  A.  O.  de  San tangelo  for  $398,690,  on  which  the  American  commis- 


It) 

sioners  allowed  $83,440,  and  the  umpire  cut  it  down  to  $50,000.  Santangelo  was  a  Mexican,  or  Span- 
iard ;  published  a  newspaper,  and  kept  a  school  in  Mexico  ;  and  in  one  of  their  revolutions  was  obliged 
to  flee,  and  leave  his  school,  and  abandon  his  newspaper.  What  other  property  he  lost  I  know  not.  He 
came  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  to  New  York,  was  naturalized  as  an  American,  and  then  figured  up  a 
claim  for  spoliations  and  losses  of  nearly  $400,000, Jill  of  which  occurred  while  he  was  a  Mexican  citizen. 
I  do  not  understand  what  business  our  commissioners  had  with  such  a  claim,  and  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  the  Mexican  commissioners  opposed  giving  him  anything. 

American  commissioners  allowed  to  R-hoda  McCrea  a  claim  of  $6,694  for  a  pension  for  a  son  killed 
in  the  Mexican  service. — Umpire  threw  it  out. 

Haifa  million  or  more  are  claims  for  supplies  to  the  revolutionary  party  in  1815,  1816,  1817,  and 
other, dates,  before  Mexican  independence  was  achieved  ;  not  spoliations,  but  debts  and  balances  unpaid. 

Union  Land  Company  $680,165,  chiefly  for  damages  sustained  in  being  prevented  by  Mexican  au- 
thorities in  1830  for  completing  their  title  to  land  in  Texas,  under  a  grant  from  Texas  and  Coahuila. 

Trinity  Land  Company  similar.  A  modest  claim  of  only  $2,164,604,  which  they  might  have  made 
if  the  war  with  Texas  had  not  prevented  it. 

Similar  claim  of  Richard  S.  Coxe,  trustee  of  Gilbert  &  Thompson,  for  407,227. 

Win.  J.  Parrott,  for  erroneous  decisions  against  him  in  Mexican  courts  on  divers  contracts,  $690,113, 
while  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

These  are  specimens.  I  must  be  brief.  I  hope  some  gentleman  who  may  get  the  floor  after  me 
may  look  further  into  this  matter.  I  shall  only  have  time  to  notice  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  (Robert  Smith,)  who  advocates  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  would  not  only  compel 
Mexico  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  it,  but  he  suggests  the  levying  of  contributions  from  the  inhabitants. 
This  idfca,  too,  has  been  suggested  in  the  "Union,"  and  from  various  other  quarters.  It'indicates  the 
downward  or  backward  tendency  of  civilization  even  to  hear  such  a  thing  suggested  in  high  station. 
Conquest  is  bad  enough,  but  robbery  of  private  property  is  worse.  Cannibals  devour  their  prisoners  : 
in  a  little  higher  scale  of  humanity  they  kill  without  devouring,  perhaps  take  the  scalp  as  a  trophy ;  oth- 
ers spare  and  make  slaves  of  their  captives.  Then  women,  children,  and  non-combatants,  are  spared. 
After  awhile  the  burning  of  towns,  and  sacking  of  cities,  comes  to  be  regarded  as  barbarous.  These  re- 
finements are  mitigations  of  the  horrors  of  war — something  like  engrafting  the  olive  upon  the  upas  ;  and 
I  had  supposed  we  had  reached  and  passed  the  point  where  private  property  on  land  was  held  sacred, 
and  public  property  only  held  subject  to  confiscation  or  destruction.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  be  extended  to  the  highway  of  nations.  I  confess,  that  if  I  could  have  been  astonished  at 
any  thing  coming  from  that  quarter,  it  would  have  been  at  the  recommendation  by  the  President  of  the 
passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  against  Mexican  commerce.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  very  absurd  game  for  us  to  play  with  any  nation,  and  most  of  all  with  Mexico,  who 
has  scarcely  any  commercial  marine,  while  the  sea  is  covered  with  our  ships.  No  other  formidable 
power  has  so  large  a  commerce  in  proportion  to  its  navy  as  we  have.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of 
Mexican  privateers  ;  and  I  think  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  should  prevent  us  from  giving 
any  countenance  to  the  practice  of  robbing  merchant  vessels  at  sea,  unless  we  wish  to  encourage  piracy, 
I  hope  Congress  will  disregard  the  President's  recommendation . 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  proposes  to  give  Mexicans  a  "  better  government "  and  a  "better  reli- 
gion." I  fear,  if  he  robs  them  of  their  property,  they  will  not  think  much  of  his  religion  or  govern- 
ment either.  England  has  been  trying  to  give  Ireland  a  "better  religion"  for  several  hundred  years, 
but  not  with  much  success.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  have  given  what  they  consider  a  "  better 
government"  to  the  Poles  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  world  will  give  them  any  thanks  for  their  pains, 
or  that  the  Poles  feel  very  grateful.  If  there  are  any  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Prussian  subjects,  who  dis- 
approve this  act  of  their  governments,  we  hear  nothing  of  it,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  "  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  by  opening  their  mouths  in  the  way  of  remonstrance.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  utility  or  the  piety  of  the  sword  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  I  would  as  soon  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  "  hard  money  apostle,"  who  pocketed  the  thirty  pieces.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  we  had 
the  manifesto  and  appeal  of  Gen.  Salas  to  the  Mexican  people.  He  exhorts  them  to  the  defence  of 
their  religion,  their  nationality,  and  their  race,  which  are  all  threatened  with  extinction  by  Northern 
invaders.  The  Mexicans  see  among  us  three  millions  of  slaves.  They  see  the  colored  races  almost 
every  where  disfranchised.  They  can  readily  be  made  to  believe  we  intend  to  enslave  Hum ;  and  let 
them  see  it  declared  that  we  intend  to  give  them  a  "  better  religion,"  and  to  introduce  our  "  institutions" 
among  them,  while  we  seize  their  private  property,  and  I  think  we  may  cease  to  cherish  the  idea  of 
"  conquering  a  peace"  very  soon.  It  will  take  as  long,  and  cost  more,  than  the  conquest  of  Abd-el-Ka- 
der's  Arabs  by  the  French.  Besides,  how  much  will  be  left,  of  our  navy  if  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  hurri- 
canes of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  five  years  to  come  ?  And  what  will  be  the  state  of  our  finances  at 
that  time?  My  opinion  is,  that  we  had  better  let  the  Mexicans  alone  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  enjoy 
their  own  religion,  choose  their  own  government,  and  occupy  their  own  territory,  while  we  mend  our 
own  evil  ways,  and  improve  our  own  country,  abundantly  large  as  it  is  for  our  uses  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 
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